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The title of this paper is self explanatory, but the method 
of obtaining the information given and the authorities on 
which it rests need perhaps a word of explanation. 

During a three months’ residence at Hull House, Chicago, 
and a nearly six months’ at the College Settlement in Riving- 
ton Street, New York, eight trades in Chicago and twelve in 
New York have been investigated with the purpose of dis- 
covering the adequacy or inadequacy of the average income 
to defray the average expense of living. The information 
has been obtained at first hand from the trades unions and 
through a tour of the sweat shops and by the assistance of 
influential and trustworthy workingmen in the garment 
trades,— both in New York and in Chicago. The question 
of the rental of tenements, the percentages of yearly income 
of tenants spent in rent, and the percentage of landlords’ 
profits has also been inquired into, and for the information 
upon this latter point I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Commission appointed to report on the valuation of the con- 
demned tenement property in Mulberry Bend, which New 
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York city intends to use for a park. The official report of this 
Commission was kindly placed at my disposal, and contains 
the valuations made on the property by the experts employed 
by the city as well as the estimates given by those employed 
in the interests of the owners of the condemned property. 
There was but a slight variation in the estimates made, and 


consequently but little compromise was necessary in order to 
satisfy both parties, so that it seems reasonable to accept the 


estimates as accurate. 

In addition to the presentation of the facts collected I wish 
to add a few suggestions which may lead to an improvement 
of these garment shops and thus enable the purchaser to buy 
clothing made under sanitary conditions. Small-pox is still 
to be found in Chicago, and it is stated that the Illinois 
Factory Inspectors are daily finding as many unreported cases 
again as the papers are announcing, and that these officers 
know that there are besides many concealed cases. It is 
stated that the yellow card is often tacked up on the inside 
of the door out of sight, or frequently destroyed altogether. 
Even where cases are known no quarantine is observed, and 
“physicians have made a practice of issuing certificates to the 
effect that shops were free from contagion when they did not 
know where the workers of the shop lived or the condition of 
their homes.”* 

New York TRADEs. 

As the trades investigated in New York outnumber those 
done in Chicago, I place the New York work first. 

The trades investigated in New York were those concerned 
with the making of coats, cloaks, trousers, vests, knee pants, 
children’s jackets, caps, shirts, suspenders, waists, and wrap- 
pers, and the cutters’ and tailors’ trades. In two of these 
trades I was able to get only 100 cases, but in most of the 
trades the computations are based on about 200 cases. In 
order to get these statistics with as little journeying about 

* First Special Report of the Factory Inspectors of Lllinois on Small-Pox in the Tene- 
ment House Sweat Shops of Chicago. 
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town as possible, a schedule of questions bearing on important 
points was drawn up, and 200 for each union were printed. 
On visiting the unions, explaining my purpose, and asking 
their co-operation, I met with the most encouraging response ; 
but I regret to say that, with the best intentions in the world, 
it was very difficult to get 200 blanks properly filled, and re- 
peated visits to each union were necessary week after week. 
At this juncture Mr. Osias Rosenthal, the Secretary of the 
Knee-Pants Union, offered to go through the knee-pants 
sweat shops with me, and act as interpreter in filling out 
the blanks, an office for which he was eminently well quali- 
fied, since he has good command of the German, Hebrew, 
and English languages. Had it not been for his good offices, 
and those of Mr. Glass of the Cap Makers, who not only 
went with me, but often acted as my deputy, my schedules 
would have been sadly short. Through their perseverance 
the work was finally accomplished, and together we obtained 
lists of 200 cap makers, 204 shirt makers, 201 knee-pants 
makers, 190 trousers makers, 185 coat makers, 160 children’s- 
jacket makers, 150 cloak makers, 150 tailors, and 100 cases 
each of workers of vests and suspenders, 85 cutters, and a few 
miscellaneous; in all 1841 records for New York. 

In a survey of the conditions in these twelve trades, the 
cutters’ trade, as it differs from the others in some important 
particulars, should be considered by itself, and the treatment 
of this division of the subject is therefore deferred. 


I. INCOME. 

Wages. Excluding the cutters’ trade, those of caps and 
children’s jackets appear to be the best paid. The weekly 
receipts of cap makers in the past average $11.84, although 
this year they were less than half that amount, $5.82. The 
receipts of children’s-jacket makers were $10.99, which has 
fallen this year to %5.32 (these figures being the average of 
the wages of 200 cap makers, and of 150 children’s-jacket 
makers). To compute the average yearly income in these 
two trades it is necessary, owing to irregularity of employ- 
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ment, to reckon 7.83 and 7.8 months, respectively, as the 
length of the working year. 

Taking the trades in their order, from the highest paid 
down to the lowest, the following table indicates the usual 
weekly wage and the present (1893-94) weekly wage, with 
the length of the working year in each case : — 


Months in an 
Ordinary 
Working Year. 


Regular Weekly Weekly Wage 


Trades. . , 
Wage. for 1893-94. 


I aces aii ied ee $11.84 $5.82 7.83 
Children’s jackets........... 10.99 5.32 7.80 
11.53 4.90 7.42 
11.65 4.92 
10.00 3.72 7.82 
10.50 4.85 7 
Trousers — 8.92 3.92 7.50 
Shirts euieieewes 8.21 3.95 
Knee pants 7.21 Information lacking. 


The variation in the working year, of course, occasions a 


parallel variation in the yearly incomes in these trades, which 


would account for children’s jackets ranking ahead of cloaks, 
the working year in the latter trade being very short. 

The following table indicates the average yearly incomes of 
the average family and their average weekly income (weekly 
income being, of course, distinguished from weekly wage), 
and also the average yearly income of individuals in each 
trade, with average number in each family : — 





Average Yearly 
Average Yearly In- | Average Weekly In- Average Income Applicable 
come of Family. come of Family. Number of to Each Individual 
Family. in Family. 





Customary.) (1893-94.) | Customary.) (Now.) Customary. (Now.) 
$401.73 $197.47 $7.72 $3.79 : $100.43 = $37.97 
Children’s jackets. . 371.20 170.57 7.14 3.28 . 92.80 
once sececeee 370.73 157.53 7.13 3.03 75.00 
23.07 127.92 6.21 2.46 73.44 
338.84 126.06 6.51 2.42 . 70.60 
323.05 149.24 6.21 2.87 . 68.73 
289.87 ‘ 5.57 | 2.45 J 62.46 
5.57 | 2.68 61.70 
S00 [sss , 55.54 
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Thus we find that the best paid of these trades, cap making, 
affords $100.43 for the maintenance, for a year, of each mem- 
ber of the family in ordinary times, the wage-earner working 
therefor twelve hours a day.* 

Moreover, an important factor in the present condition of 
things is the fact that a very small proportion of garments 
workers are on full time or have been since the crisis of the 
spring of 1893. At this present writing (October 1, 1894) it 
is stated, on the best authority, that not one of the eighteen 
cloak shops belonging to one of the largest Chicago firms 
has been worked since December, 1893. There is an unprece- 
dented number of working people, men and women, unem- 
ployed. And those who are at work are getting, on the 
average, 45 cents where they received $1.00 before. This 
return is computed from over 1000 cases; it exactly tallies 
with the statement of Mr. Rosenthal, that wages this year are 
‘just about one-half the usual rate,— a little less than that.” 
In Chicago, also, the present wage is very nearly half the 
ordinary wage, but it appears here to be very slightly above 
the half instead of below it,as in New York. That is, under 
present conditions the weekly amount available for the main- 
tenance of each member of the family of the best paid work- 
ers would fall from $1.93 (one-fourth of $7.727) to less than 
one-half that amount, or $0.869. ‘This represents the average 
fall in income. The records show, as a matter of fact, that 
in the case of the cap makers the fall has been somewhat less, 
viz., to 95 cents only, but there are fewer cap makers, com- 
paratively, than other garment workers, as it takes three or 
four years to learn that trade thoroughly.f 

In the other branches of garment making the weekly 
income of individuals would, of course, be even less. This 
proportion then may be taken as being indicative of the pres- 
ent condition of wages. 

* See below. 


t Customary weekly income of family of cap maker as given in table above. 
t This statement is made on the authority of Mr. Glass. 
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It must also be said, in regard to the size of the working- 
man’s family as here represented, that this average (4.52)* 
is true in the families of union men, who are, for the most 
part, young men. The older men, as a rule, do not join the 
unions. The records of single men have uniformly been 
kept separate from those of family men. 

Other Sources of Income. But wages are not the only 
source of income to the workingmen. The income from 
wages earned by the head of the family alone is frequently 
augmented by the earnings of one or more other members of 
the family. The mother may be a “ home-finisher,” and may 
do sewing on underwear or on children’s knee pants in the 
pauses of her cooking or other domestic work, or the children 
who are fourteen may be taken out of school and set to vend- 
ing papers or pulling bastings for 50 cents a week. Also in 
many cases the income is eked out by taking lodgers. 

But in the families of over 1000 union men only 28 per 
cent were found having any additional income. In the shirt 
making trade 40 per cent have other income, a high average 
probably accounted for by the nature of the work, well calcu- 
lated to attract women and children, and also for the reason 
that the low wage paid to shirt makers forces them to aug- 
ment their scanty incomes in every possible way. 

In regard to lodgers, conditions are bad. The average 
number of rooms per tenement is 2.6; but it often occurs that 
five or seven people are living in one room. Many instances 
much worse than these are already on record.f Families 
renting but two rooms frequently take lodgers. But the 
facts in regard to the evils of overcrowding in New York 
tenements are too well known to need any further recital 
here. The subject comes into this paper only in its bearing 
upon the increase of income among garments workers. The 

* Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who has kindly given the tables on which this paper is based 
his personal attention, tells me that this is very near the figure which his investigation 
shows to be the size of the average workingman’s family. 


t See extract from Dr. Felix Adler’s pamphlet on the ‘“‘ Tenement Houses of New York 
City.” 
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average amount of augmentation of income thus obtained 
has been estimated and averaged with the result indicated in 
the following table: — 


Average Yearly Average 
Income Yearly Income 

from Wages. Increased. 
CRIB. 0.0.00 seccncess $401.73 $504.39 
Children’s jackets. .... 371.20 578.58 
i iicucssas ance soos 370.73 543.55 
2 ee 323.07 455.19 
ee 289.98 492.68 
Knee pants.... ones 249.94 277.20 


This shows an average addition to yearly income of $140.84 
in six trades, which fairly represent all the trades in which 
this point was investigated. 

While this makes the case look a little less desperate for 
28 per cent of the garments workers in these trades and in 
the unions, it must not be forgotten that 72 per cent, or about 
three-fourths of these people, have no additional income at all. 
Also the wages among non-union men are almost never better 
than those of the union men here considered, and are usually 
not so good. Again,it must be remembered that while such 
increase of income may be advantageous from a financial 
point of view it brings with it the horrors of overcrowding 
and immorality. The boarders are usually young men, often 
street loafers of the type known as the “ Bowery bum”; and 
in such cases as that of a family of seven living in two rooms 
and taking three or four, or even six or seven, boarders, it is 
well known that the most flagrant abuses of every law of 
health and of morality constantly occur, so that the increased 
income is often at the expense of character and decency. 

In regard to the second general division of the subject, 


II. EXPENDITURES, 





the information collected covers merely necessaries of life, 


food, clothing, and rent. The following table indicates the 
average cost of these articles in the different trades, and also 
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the average of these averages, the last being computed on 


over 1200 cases. 


Percentage of Earnings 
Cost of Cost of Number | Rent Spent in Rent. 
Food Clothing of Per at anni 


a Week. a Year. | Rooms. | Month. = 1893-94. 


$64.95 2.85 $11.21 25 41.0 

Children’s jackets.. 5.31 48.84 2.80 10.60 22 46.0 
4.89 59.19 2.78 10.12 20 47.6 

Se 5.60 56.24 2.70 10.31 38 96.0 
5.37 61.09 2.60 9.90 47.0 

yee 5.00 49.46 2.58 9.56 39 90.0 


Shirts....... 5.68 47.30 2.50 8.85 24 51.0 
Knee pants........| 4.41 51.47 2.37 9.47 Information 
lacking. 


Food. Clothing. | Rooms. Rent. 
Average of these 


averages.........| $5.26 $54.82 2.6 $10.00 


1. Cost of Food. From the above table it is seen that the 
average family (numbering 4.52) spends on the item of food 
$5.26 a week in “good times.” Workingmen to whom this 
inquiry has been put state that this agrees with their obser- 
vation, and say that a great many families spend much less 
for food than five dollars. A glance at the lists in the 
Appendix will show the common recurrence of such figures 
as $3.00, $2.50, and in some cases even $2.00, with a very rare 
$1.50, as the weekly cost of food.* 

2. Cost of Clothing. The average yearly cost of clothing 
to the individual in the family is, in the cases considered, 
$12.10. Many report $50 as the yearly expense for the cloth- 
ing of a family of four or five members, and many report 
even less, $80 and $25 being frequently given as the yearly 
amount. 


* Such figures, if familiar to many, are hard to translate into realities. 
of conditions of living in New York convinces me that they faithfully represent the facts. 


My knowledge 


Instances of much less expenditure for a short time might be cited. 

Miss Shapleigh’s figures, in her study of dietaries in Philadelphia and Chicago, suggest 
what such figures mean translated into terms of nutrition. The two dietaries, one German 
and one Italian, which she cites with some approval, cost, respectively, $0.25 and $0.218 a 
day a head, which would give for a family of 4.52 a weekly cost of $7.91 and $7.097, respect- 
For particulars see A Study of Dietaries, Partial Report of Dutton Fellow, College 


ively. 
To be had on application to the Secretary, Miss C. L. 


Settlements ~ ssociation, 1892-93. 
Williamson, 3230 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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In the earlier part of my investigation of the conditions of 
living among New York garment workers the following 
partial table was prepared, and is submitted as illustrating 
conditions : — 


Number Number . Cost of 
in of Weekly Clothing a 
Family. Workers, Wages. : Year. 
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So 


$6.00 
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Number Number : Cost of | Cost of 
Trade. | in of | Weekly Food Clothing a 
| Family. | Workers., Wages. a Week. Year. 


1 $10.00 $4.00 $50 
1 9.00 3.00 30 
1 14.00 5.00 40 
1 12.00 : 50 
1 10.00 

1 5.00 

1 9.00 

1 7.00 

1 7.00 

1 9.00 

1 6.00 

1 8.00 

1 9.00 

1 8.00 

1 10.00 

1 10.00 

1 12.00 

1 | 12.00 

1 10.00 

1 | = 14.00 

1 14.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


10.00 
14,00 
12.00 
10.00 


4 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
6 
2 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 
5 
6 
4 
8 
9 
4 
3 


to 


It is the custom for the people to buy second-hand goods. 
According to Mr. Rosenthal, “they wear only second-hand 
shoes,’ which, he explained, are “the kind that drop to pieces 
when they get wet,” either because they are only pasted 
together, or because parts of them are not made of leather 
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but of pasteboard, or some other preparation of paper. It 
appears that men’s shoes cost from 60 cents to $1.00, second- 
hand, and children’s cost sometimes as little as 20 cents a 
pair. A man’s overcoat costs him only $2.00 or $3.00. Nearly 
every article of clothing, or of household furniture, is to be 
had in some stage of dirt and decrepitude at the Hester Street 
shops,— a hat for 40 or 50 cents; both coat and trousers for 
$1.50 or less; and so on throughout. But this explains how 
it is possible that the yearly cost of clothing to an individual 
should be only $12 a year. 

The low cost of clothing is illustrated in the following 
advertisement, printed on large stiff cards and sent broad- 
cast through the mails to most of the large clothing houses 
in the country. This gives the wholesale price of new 
clothing. 

I am the Largest Manufacturer of Low-Priced Clothing in these 


United States; the following price-list will convince 
you of this assertion. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


LOW PRICE CLOTHING, 
STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Knee Pants, . . . - « « « « «+ §1,50 per Doz., net, and upwards. 
oS ee ee ee ee ee ee i ” " 
“ 6s (our leaders), . . -s 12.00 * “s “ “ “ 
“ Suits, ..... =. . =. =. . #%$3,00 a suit and upwards. 
‘+ Blue Cheviot Suits, ..... 300% “ es 
Children’s Coats and Pants (4to13), . . 62} a suit and upwards. 


“ “ 


Samples sent at your request. 


A marginal note in red ink explains that the knee pants 
at $1.50 per dozen are “some of the goods we are compelled 
to meet competition on in knee pants.” These are wholesale 


rates on new clothing. 
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Retail rates on new goods may be seen by the following 


circular, which is an accurate copy of one issued about 
June 1, 1894, by an up-town firm in New York: — 


ALL FOR $1.49. 
A WONDERFUL OUTFIT. 

Complete suit, extra pants, yacht cap, lanyard, and whistle for $1.49. 
This outfit is made of the celebrated Gold Medal Flannel, known for its 
durability and fast color; blouses trimmed with soutache braids in various 
colors. Think of it. Entire outfit for $1.49. 

WASH SAILOR SUITS 89 CENTS. 
A GREAT SUMMER SUIT FOR Boys. 

These suits are made of red and white, also blue and white, striped 
Galatea Cloth, guaranteed for fast colors and durability. Suit, lanyard, 
and whistle for 89 cents. The regular price of these suits everywhere is 
$1.69; we offer them at 89 cents. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SUITS.— SizEs 4 ro 15 Yrars. 

Our great combination suit, of which we have sold enormous quantities 
this season. Suit and extra pair of pants, made of a good wearing cheviot, 
in neat patterns. Lowest retail price is $4.00. Our special price, $2.49. 

Cassimere and fancy cheviot suits sold at $2.75, $3.00, and $3.25; we 
offer them now at $1.98. 

Navy Blue Flannel Fancy Cassimere and Homespun Suits, some with 
double seats and Knees, considered cheap heretofore at $4.00 or $5.00; 
they are now marked $2.98. 

Jersey and Reefer Suits that are retailed at $4.00 to $5.00 everywhere; 
here at $2.98. 

Elegant Sailor Suits of strictly all wool, indigo blue flannels, trimmed 
with braids, also in colors, and sold everywhere at $4.00 and $5.00, at 
$2.98 and $3.49. 

We offer $6.00 Middy Suits at $4.49. 

SHORT PANTS.— Sizes 4 To 15 YEARs. 

Best quality English Corduroy (pure finish), made with extension waist 
band, and first-class throughout, sold everywhere for $1.25; our special 
price, 89 cents. 

Fancy Cassimere and Cheviot Pants, worth 69 cents; special at 39 cents. 

Cassimere twills and Blue Flannel Pants, worth 85 cents; special at 
49 cents. ; 

Boys’ Pants of wash materials, worth 50 cents; special at 35 cents. 


These offers are followed by similar ones in the Depart- 
ment of Men’s Spring and Summer Clothing, which I will 
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not give in full, but will only mention that a comparison of 
these two advertising cards in the matter of cheviots is sug- 
gestive. ‘The first offers Men’s Blue Cheviot Suits entire at 
$3.00. The second, retailing cheviots at a special sale, 
which he himself says he has never equalled before, offers 
men’s cheviot suits, “ worth no less than $14.00 to $17.00, at 
#9.90; others at $13.90.” He offers youths’ cheviots at 36.49, 
and men’s fine cheviot trousers at $2.98. The lowest price 
for a full new suit of men’s clothing (cottonade or “ satinet ’’) 
is $2.00.* 

Since these are the prices paid for new clothing it should 
not be surprising that a second-hand suit from a Hester 
Street shop should cost only a dollar or two. 


PROFITS OF RETAILERS. 

Besides the suggestive comparison of prices in cheviots just 
offered, a word may be added in regard to the profits of such 
firms as the latter. In the case of * Wash Sailor Suits, 89 
cents,—a Great Summer Suit for Boys,” observe that the 
dealer receives for 12 of these “ great suits ” $10.68, which, 
indeed, seems very little until one knows how much he paid 
for them. With the assistance of two knee-pants contractors 
and the Secretary of the Knee-Pants Union it is possible to 
calculate with tolerable accuracy that the knee pants con- 
tained in the twelve “ great suits” cost $2.50 or thereabouts. 
The statements of these two contractors, one of them a pro- 
prietor of a sweat shop on the Bowery, the other of a Forsyth 
Street shop, very nearly agree, and Mr. Rosenthal judges them 
to be fairly accurate estimates. So that it seems fair to con- 
clude that the following statement, made by the Bowery 
sweater, may be taken as justly representing the facts. He 
says that the merchant to whom he furnishes knee pants for 
50 cents a dozen (covering all expenses of making, which 
means that the sweater is paid this,and makes his own living 
out of it besides paying his knee pants tailors) pays 10 or 11 


* This statement is made on the authority of Mr. Sam. Kaufman of the United Garment 
Workers of America. 
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cents for a yard of the goods, and there is less than a yard in 
one pair of knee pants. ‘The sweater estimates the cost of 
one dozen pairs of knee pants as follows: — 


12 yards of Galatea cloth, at 10 centsa yard, . . $1.20 
———— ks ee we Se ee Se ee ws -10 
6: 6 os « & + & © es & « & “ED .20 
I Nar oak cae nee hee PO ee, She oe .O7 
Contractor, for making, ee a ee eee ee .50 

Total, . . . $2.07 


These are sold by the wholesaler at $2.50 a dozen. Let us 
say, then, that the 12 pairs of knee pants cost the dealer $2.50, 
though they probably cost less than that. Now, knee pants 
cost less than blouses. Allowing for this fact, and reckoning 
only $4.00 of the $10.68 received by the dealer as coming 
from the knee pants, and $6.68 for the blouses (which is be- 
lieved to be a generous working hypothesis), even then the 
gross profit ($4.00 on an outlay of $2.50) is 60 per cent. But 
if the retail dealer chances to buy this stock of knee pants 
from the manufacturer quoted above, who sells them at $1.50, 
and if we allow $5.00 as the amount he received for them, his 
gross profits would be over 200 per cent. This is interesting 
as showing the range of possibilities. 

There is perhaps no fitter place than this, following the 
selling prices of clothing, for a statement of actual prices 
paid the tailor for the making of his special part of a garment 
throughout the different branches of the trade. 

Details of Cap Making. In the cap-making trade the 
operator can make four dozen caps a day. He makes the 
whole cover, does all the stitching, puts in the lining, and 
fastens in the brim. For this he receives from 75 cents a 
dozen, for the very finest work, to 11 cents a dozen for com- 
mon carters caps. The usual price is “about 40 cents a 
dozen,” and the operator can make four dozen a day,* that 


* These details are given upon the authority of Mr. Glass of the Cap-Makers’ Union of 
New York City, and the results they show in yearly earnings agree very well with the ave1- 
age estimated upon the 200 cap makers reported. The yearly earnings here reckoned so 
nearly coincide with the facts in one case,— that of the quickest worker in a certain Green 
Street establishment, who earned $325.52 yearly,—as to confirm my confidence in Mr. 
Glass’s jndgment, the error falling, as I have invariably found in his estimates, on the 


conservative side. 
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is, he can earn $1.72 daily, $44.72 monthly, $850.16 yearly, 
reckoning 7.83 months to the working year. That is $6.73 
weekly the year through. Mr. Glass says that the best work- 
men can earn from $8.00 to $8.50 the year through. One 
sweater, whose shop we entered on Sunday,* was making a 
inedium quality of cap of blue felt, with stiff black brim and 
cord, and two gilt buttons by way of trimming. He fur- 
nished these to his wholesale dealer at $1.10 a dozen, and 
was paying his operators 10 cents a dozen for making. Mr. 
Glass estimates that he pays as follows : — 


Cost OF MATERIALS. 
8 cents a yard for felt (25 yards to a dozen caps) 
 * ee «6 es 
6 ‘* adozen for visors, 
2 ‘* for buttons, 


Cost OF MAKING. 


cents a dozen to operator, 
- 1 ‘* finisher, 
‘* blocker, . 
Total cost of one dozen caps, 
Selling price, 


Profit, 


So that this cap maker was making over 100 per cent gross 
profit on his outlay. 

Compare also the following case, where the retail clothier 
“takes $7.63 and turns it into $18.00.” He does this when- 
ever he sells an $18.00 suit of the kind seen everywhere in 
our streets and offices, and having cutaway or sack coats. In 
proof of this I give the following estimatet of the cost, by 
items, of such a suit and the making of it: — 

* Out of 12 shops visited on Sunday all except two were open and humming with work. 
Many Jewish shops work Sunday instead of Saturday, but a very large number of them run 


the entire week, Sunday and every week day. 
t On the authority of Mr. M. Goldberg of the United Garments Workers of America. 
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Cloth for suit $1.25 a yard (largest suit requires only 3 yards), 

Lining, 40 cents a yard (one yard for coat and vest), . 

15 yards white lining, 18 or 20 cents a yard (for sleeves, vest. 
and trousers ?) ; oe 6 oc ee ew & a ee oe ee 

Canvas for coat and trousers, about one yard, at 10 cents a yard, 

Buttons, etc. (all the trimmings), 

Pocketing (coat and trousers), 


Contractor furnishes this grade of clothing to the trade as fol- 


lows : — 
Coat, $1.50 to $1.75, 
Vest, 35 to 40 cents, 
Trousers, 35 to 40 cents, . ae ee 
Cutter (paid $20 weekly), making 12-14 suits a day; cost of cut- 


ting one suit, 
Lining cutter about 


Total cost, 


The retail clothier, then, receives suits from the hands of 
the contractor for $7.63, all told, and this on a liberal esti- 
inate in his favor; in point of fact, it often costs him less. 
He then sells them for $18 apiece. 

In the coat-making trade* the operator gets from 10 to 
50 cents apiece for doing all the machine work (except the 
button holes) on a man’s coat, and can make from 4 to 10 
coats a day. Taking the arithmetical mean as the average 
price paid for one coat, and the number of coats in an aver- 
age day’s work, it appears at first that the coat-making opera- 
tor gets fairly good pay for his work (7 times 30 = $2.10). 
By further calculation it is evident that $2.10 (daily wage) 
multiplied by six (number of days in a week), multiplied by 
44 (number of weeks in a month), multiplied by 7.2 (number 
of months in a working year of coat-maker), gives as a total 
$405.13. This is the coat maker’s yearly income, and conse- 
quently his weekly income the year through diminishes to 
$7.79, which is very different from $12.60, his weekly wage. 


* These estimates are given on the authority of Mr. Leo Schwartz of the Coat-Makers 


Union in New York. Whether they are based on the Union records or on Mr. Schwartz's 
judgment, a comparison of them with the averages estimated on 185 cases reported gives 


suflicient evidence of their accuracy. 
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Besides the operator the trade employs basters, fellers, button- 
hole makers, basting pullers, bushelers, and pressers. The 
baster gets from 20 cents to $1.00 a piece, and can do from 
14 to 5 coats a day, his weekly income the year through being 
$8.35, and his yearly income $454.07. The feller gets from 
2 to 8 cents apiece, and can fell from 10 to 30 coats a day, 
his weekly income the year through being $4.00, and his 
yearly income #208. The button-hole maker is paid from one- 
half to two cents apiece for every button hole, and each coat 
has four or five. Mr. Schwartz estimates that the number 
made daily ranges from 60 to 300, and the average weekly 
income the year through, which is figured from this estimate, 
is $8.35, and the yearly income $434.07. The basting pull- 
ers are usually children, and are paid a mere pittance, rarely 
more than $1.50 a week in the season, and often as little as 
50 cents a week. The highest of these figures would show 
a weekly income the year through of only 90 cents, and this 
is true even where their hours are practically the same as 
those of adults. The bushelers are usually girls, and receive 
6.00 a week in season. Pressers receive from 5 to 20 cents 


apicee, and can do from 8 to 20 coats a day, showing a weekly 
income the year through of $6.49, and a yearly income of 
337.61 (though the presser is said in extreme cases to get 


us little as one cent a coat). This shows the average yearly 
income of coat makers (exclusive of the girls and children 
employed) to be $363.73. A comparison of this average 
yearly income based on Mr. Schwartz’s estimate with the 
average yearly income based on 185 cases reported individ- 
ually to me shows a difference of only $7.00 in the total earn- 
ings of the year. The average deduced from the 185 cases 
shows *370.73 as the average yearly income. 

Shirt Making. The earnings in the shirt-making trade 
show a much lower seale of figures than those in the cap 
making and coat-making trades, as would naturally be ex- 
pected. One of the working delegates of the Shirt-Makers’ 
Union, Mr. Solomon Berman, has given me the following 
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estimates, covering the various divisions of the shirt trade: 
The operator on collars gets 5$ cents a dozen, and can make 
12 or 13 dozen a day, showing $2.81 as weekly income the 
year through. Some make even less, as many young boys 
“go in to make pin money.” Operators on fronts (without 
pockets) get from 24 to 9 cents a dozen, and can make about 
15 dozen a day, earning $3.80 weekly the year through. 
Those making fronts with pockets receive from 4 to 14 cents 
a dozen, and can make 8 dozen a day, earning a weekly in- 
come the year through of $3.05. Sleeving pays from 6} to 9 
cents a dozen, and it is possible to do from 10 to 12 dozen a 
day, showing $3.72 weekly through the year. Putting in 
sleeving pays from 5 to 8 cents a dozen; average about 14 
dozen a day. This gives $3.85 weekly through the year. 
The hemmer gets 2 or 3 cents a dozen, can do 40 to 50 dozen 
a day, and earns weekly the year through $4.76. The button- 
hole maker receives 4, 5, and 6 cents a dozen, and can do 25 
to 30 dozen daily. He earns #5.82 weekly the year through. 
In one Hester Street shop a button-hole maker was found 
getting 10 cents for 100 button holes. Finishers (always 
girls) receive 3 cents for finishing a dozen shirts, and earn 
only 30 cents a day. Packers receive 3 cents a dozen, do 30 
or 40 dozen a day, and earn $4.44 weekly the year through. 
These shirts, which the contractor furnishes to the merchant 
at about 50 cents a dozen (prices range from 35 cents to 65 
or 70 cents), are selling, according to the statement of one 
Cherry Street sweater, at prices ranging between ¥9.00 and 
$18 a dozen. 

Knee Pants. In the knee-pants trade there is less division 
of labor than in shirt making, knee-pants work requiring, 
besides the cutter, only an operator, a finisher, and a presser. 
The operator does all the machine work,— the seam on each 
side of the leg, a triple seam in front (on each side of the 
fly, which has two seams on the button-hole side), and the 
seam in the middle of back, four rows of stitching all the way 
around the top (two on each side of the band), and the 
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stitching in of the pockets,— 12 seams besides the pocket 
stitching. For this work, which is almost equivalent to the 
entire making of a pair of knee pants, the operator receives 
usually from 24 to 350 cents a dozen pairs, and often receives 
only 22 cents a dozen pairs,* or less than 2 cents for the mak- 
ing of one pair. (The price sinks in Chicago even lower 
than this, as girls and women make about half the knee pants 
in that city. The operator sometimes receives only 18 cents 
a dozen in Chicago.)t Finishers in New York do the stitches 
around the “feet,” sew on the buttons,— sometimes 10, some- 
times 16 (there being 10 buttons on the ordinary knee pants 
at the knees by way of trimming, and in the band, and there 
are 16 buttons in the kind which button onto a shirt waist). 
They also make the three button holes in the fly. For this 
they receive 6 and 7 cents a dozen pairs. That is to say, 
they finish 24 * feet,” sew on at least 120 buttons, and make 
36 button holes for 7 or 6 cents. These finishers, again, 
are generally girls. Knee pants pressers receive 7 or 6 
cents — sometimes only 4 cents —for pressing a dozen pairs. 
In one Attorney Street shop, which appeared to be about the 
average knee-pants sweat-shop, | found the operators were 
receiving 24 cents a pair, and working 17 or 18 hours a day. 
Finishers were here receiving $4.00 a week. 

The Luncheon “Hour.” The luncheon hour has been re- 
ported to me in 75 cases. Some typical ones and some of 
the worst are indicated in the following table, from which it 
may be seen that it is no unusual thing for these tailors to 
run their machines 15 and 16 hours a day, that is, from five 
o'clock in the morning, at which hour they are all at their 
work,{ until 9 and 10 v’clock at night, with an intermission 
of from 3 to 15 minutes for luncheon. For this work, as the 
table indicates, the pay varies from $4.00 to $7.00, or 8.00, 
au week. 


* On Mr. Rosenthal’s authority. ¢ On authority of Inspector Bisno. { See next page. 
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Hours of : = Wages. Number of 

Work. Dinner Time. Children. 
Regular. Present. 

14 to 15 10 minutes $6.50 $2.50 2 

14 to 15 10 66 6.00 2.50 4 

15 15 “ 10.50 .75 or 1.00 3 

13 15 66 7.00 7.00 4 

16 15 ed 5.50 oeee 1 

16 5 s 4.50 (Sleeps in shop 4 

18 5 “ 7.00 2.00 6 (Freeman) 

18 5 66 7.00 2.00 6 (Goldstein 

15 10 66 6.00 2.00 2 

18 (4 till 10) 3 a 5.00 1.50 Single. 


Hours of Work. Before closing this division of the sub- 
ject it must be said that the other conditions accompanying 
the manufacture of such clothing in New York are no less 
deplorable than these records show wages to be, although 
they are more difficult to discover, particularly the facts con- 
cerning hours of work. On this subject it seems impossible 
to get the truth. An occasional reckless spirit will tell his 
real hours even when contradicted by the sweater, but usually 
before answering the workman looks over the statistician’s 
shoulder, behind whom stands the sweater (ostensibly inter- 
ested in examining this record), and there seems to discover 
in one glance how to compute his daily hours. They are 
generally 10 or 12 when so given. On coming out of a sweat- 
ing establishment Mr. Glass would frequently say, * That 
was all right but the hours; they all lie about the hours.” 
And Mr. Goldberg says, “ They won’t tell anyone, even their 
neighbors, the hour they begin work and the amount they 
take home to do.” At another time he said, “If a man 
(doing ‘task work’) works from five o’clock until midnight 
he can do a ‘ day’s work’ in a day.” He says, * They always 
begin at five o'clock,” and Mr. Rosenthal says, “ If you look 
into the streets any morning at four o’clock you will see 
them full of people going to work. They rouse themselves 
up at three o'clock, and are often at their machines at four. 
The latest is sure to be there by five. The general time is 
five o'clock all the year around in good times,— winter and 
summer,— and if the boss will give them gaslight some will 
go even earlier than three o’clock.” 
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“ How early are they going to work now?” I asked (June, 
1894). ‘ Most shops are open now at four every morning.” 
On my asking fora list of addresses of such shops that I 
might go out myself at that time and verify these statements, 
which seemed well nigh impossible, Mr. Rosenthal gave with- 
out hesitation a list of a dozen or more shops, and only 
stopped writing when I said the list was long enough. Un- 
fortunately, I did not make the proposed trial of these hours 
of opening, as I left New York a day or two after receiving 
the list. But the ready meeting of,my request for the 
wddresses, which amounted to a challenge of the statements 
given, is in itself evidence of a kind. 

Another corroboration is given by a friend of mine in Jef- 
ferson Street, near E. Broadway, who is a trained nurse, and 
so is up at all hours, early and late. She says that a certain 
sweat shop, which her window overlooks, is always going no 
matter at what time she rises, and is still rushing work when 
she goes to bed at night. 

From all the statements given it appears that the 12-hour 
assertion is untrue, and that the facts can be gotten only 
through trustworthy people whose knowledge of the trades 
or whose circumstances put them in a position to know the 
actual facts in many cases. 

The following table indicates averages of reports made by 
the workmen themselves, generally in the presence of the 
contractor : — 


Trade. Hours Daily. temarks. 
Cloaks*... .. ee 12.30 Cloak-making Secretary says 16+ in the season. 
are re 11.48 Mr. Schwartz says 14 is the average. 
Children’s jackets | 11.67 Have no record trom Secretary of Children’s J. Union. 
Gi nvevctavceancst 11.40 Have no record from Secretary of Cap Makers. 
ee . 11.30 | Have no record from Secretary of Shirt Makers. 
Trousers... .......- 12.50 | Mr. Aberman’s record shows the average 14.1. 
Knee pants......... 13.30 ' Mr. Rosenthal says 14+ is the average. 
akc ckcnkk pens 12.20 Have no record from Secretary of Vest Makers 
DOR, 0000 0000:0602 11.50 Have no record from Secretary of Tailors’ Union. 


9) 107.65 


Average.......-.... 11.96 


* Cloak making trade appears, in New York, to be the worst driven trade in the matter 
ot hours in the season, which is very short. 
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This shows 11.96 as the average based upon the reports 
given under the eye of the sweater. The Secretary of the Coat 
Makers, however, assures me that 14 is correct for the aver- 
age in that trade, and records collected by Mr. Jacob Aber- 
man, the Master-Workman of the Trousers Makers’ Union, 
show nearly the same average, 14.1. Mr. Rosenthal says 
the average in the knee-pants trade is above 14 hours, and a 
table, prepared by Mr. Reynolds of the Neighborhood Guild 
on Delancey Street, shows the average in the knee-pants 
trade of 14.6 (based on 25 cases). In Mr. Aberman’s record 
one man (out of 90 cases) worked 17 hours daily, from 4 A.M. 
to 9.30 p.m., allowing 30 minutes for dinner, and 23 worked 


5 
16 hours, though a great enough number worked only from 


a 
6 to 6 to bring the average down to 14.1. It is common 
knowledge among garment workers, however, that in the 
busy season there is practically no limit of hours, and that, 
although workmen may be in the shop only 12 hours, they 
take home large bundles of work, which the wife or children 
help make at home. 

Extreme Cases of Long Hours. One day, in passing along 
the Bowery, Mr. Glass said, “I know a man who works in 
this place we are passing, and the way they do there is this: 
they work all the week except part of a holiday Saturday, 
but they come back Saturday afternoon and work until four 
o’clock in the morning to make up for the holiday.” He says 
this is the usual thing in this particular Bowery sweat shop. 

In talking to Mr. Jensen about custom tailoring in Chicago, 
I learned, in regard to hours, that “it takes 45 to 50 hours 
for a custom tailor to make a dress coat, but when it has to 
be done at a certain time they will often work 48 hours at a 
time.” 

“ You do not mean at one sitting, do you?” *“ Yes.” 

*“ Have you ever done that yourself?” ‘ Yes.” 

“ How often?” 

“I did it the first time when I was fourteen, and I can’t 
tell you how often since; many times since, but I have not 
kept account of the times because it is @ common thing.” 
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The practice of keeping the workers awake by artificial 
means, in order that they may work from 30 to 48 hours at 
a stretch, is adopted even with the labor of children. At one 
time, last December, the girls in certain electric works in 
Chicago (girls from 15 and 16 years to 20 or over) worked 
i kept 


e 


under heavy pressure for 83 hours on a stretch, bein 
awake on black coffee.”* 

The average working day among garments workers appears 
to be about 14 hours, although the sweater would lke to 
convince the public that his men work only from 8 to 12 


hours daily. 


DISSEMINATION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

In regard to the spread of contagious disease through the 
sweat shopt there are two things to be noticed here. In the 
first place, there is practically no factory inspection of tene- 
ment-house or of other sweat shops in New York City, so far 
as I have been able to observe, so that the only way of protect- 
ing the purchaser of clothing is a dead letter in New York. 

During many visits to New York sweat shops I have only 
once encountered a New York factory inspector, and his 
labors at that time may have been accounted for by his de- 
sire to prove to the Boston Factory Inspector, who was with 
him, New York’s indisputable superiority to Boston in one 
point at least. Be that as it may, the result of his endeavors, 
and those of his colleagues, to get at the fact concerning the 
number of people working in sweat shops in New York City 
are either a pretense or a most mournful failure, for the New 
York Factory Inspectors, in a recent report, announce that 
there are but 8000 peuple in all trades — garments, cigars, 
etc., etc.— employed in New York sweat shops. Mr. Glass 
says, and I have reason to rely on his statements as never 

* This statement is made on the authority of Mrs. Florence Kelley, Chief Factory In- 


spector of Illinois. 
t The Sweating System in Europe and America has been ably treated in the Journal of 


Social Science for October, 1892. See also First Special Report of the Factory Inspectors 
of Illinois on Small-Pox in the Tenement-House Sweat Shops of Chicago. 
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being extreme and always trustworthy, that this is a tremen- 
dous underestimate, for there are 8000 cloak makers alone 
so employed, a statement which is corroborated by Inspector 
Bisno of Illinois, who was formerly a New York cloak maker. 
Mr. Glass states further that there are between 10,000 and 
15,000 cigar makers in New York City sweat shops,* and that 
he is sure he is not overstating the case when he estimates 
*at least 60,00 or 70,000 employed in the sweat shops in all 
trades in New York City." Also, if the New York Factory 
Inspectors and the New York Board of Health enforced the 
legislation regarding sweat shops, now recorded on their 
statute books, many of the shops which I visited, and many 
more which i have never seen, would not have been in exist- 
ence in New York City this winter, in proof of which witness 
the following record from extracts taken from my note book, 
under Shirt-Making Sweat Shops, which read as follows : — 

Shop 1. -—— Allen Street. Dimensions, 14 x 20x 19 (about); cubic di- 
mensions, 2800 feet; 15 workers; allows 186 cubic feet apiece (law as 
enunciated by the Board of Health requires 250 cubic feet of air space to 
each person); 13 machines.{ Closets in hall very bad, not a warm day. 

Shop 2. —— Orchard Street, rear; 2 rooms adjoining, first 12x 8x11 
(about); cubic dimensions, 1056; 6 workers; 5 machines; 176 cubic feet 
for each worker. Second room, 12x6x8; 576 cubic feet; 4 workers; 
144 cubic feet apiece (should be 250). Only 4 windows in the 2 rooms, 
and light very dim. Counted 20 old barrels (whiskey and wine, as labels 
showed) under windows, and coming up within a few inches of sills. 
6 closets in yard, 8 feet from windows,— men and women using same 
closets. Garbage lying about the paving of the yard, also excrement 
upon paving. 

Shop 3. —— Hester Street. Closets in third-floor hall, so offensive as 
to be noticeable on entering on street level, and hall was suffocating. 


*In one case in Chicago a girl, who was in the third and last stage of phthisis, and cough 
ing violently was engaged in gluing the wrappers of cigarettes, and moisiening them with 
her tongue. 

t A comparison with the proportion of needle workers known to work in sweat shops in 
Chicago, where out of 30,000 needle workers 25,000 to 27,000 are in tenement houses, leads to 
the belief that in New York, where are 200,000 needle workers, the estimate of 60,000 or 
70,000 in tenement shops must be a very conservative one. Accurate figures concerning 
the number so employed can be obtained by addressing Mr. Ugo Focht, 64 E. Fourth Street, 
New York City. 

t The garment worker's machine is very different from the ordinary sewing machines, 


and makes at least twice as much noise. 
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Another shop had only 120 cubic feet to an individual. 
Several shops were over stables. In one case the entrance 
to the shop was by way of a flagged court with closets in it, 
aud to reach the shop it was necessary to climb a ladder to 
the second story, the first story being a stable containing a 
dozen or more horses. The air in such a shop may perhaps be 
more easily imagined than described. The room was seven 
feet high as nearly as I could judge. One man slept in this 
shop upon an unsightly mattress hanging half way off a shelf 
and with no bed clothing. He worked “all the time he was 
awake.” 

The second point to be made here is that even practically 
all of the “custom-made” clothing is made by home workers. 
This is true both in New York and in Chicago. Mr. Gold- 
berg’s statements concerning New York custom tailoring 
agree with those of Mr. Jensen* concerning the custom work 
in Chicago. Two-thirds of the custom clothing being made 
in so-called merchant tailors’ stores in New York is really 
made up in the shops of the first and second grades of ready- 
made clothing, and the same suit which the merchant tailors 
furnish for $20 or $25 may be had at certain establishments 
for $18. In fact, the merchant tailor often sends his measure- 
ments and samples of his goods to large ready-made houses, 
and the suit for which the patron of the merchant tailor is 
measured is generally made and lying in the proper creases 
in a ready-made shop while the measurements are being 
taken and the goods selected for it. And even when it is 
not furnished in this way the merchant tailor’s suit is made 
up under conditions similar to those under which ready-made 
clothing is done, that is, by home workers. Unless the mer- 
chant tailor has his shop in his tailoring establishment, and 
unless he rigidly forbids the taking home of work, there is no 
security ; and there is no way of knowing that he does these 
things even should he profess to,— which he does not. The 


* Mr. Jensen is an Illinois State Factory Inspector, and was for fifteen years a custom 
tailor in Chicago and New York, 
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very Opposite is in fact what the merchant tailors in New 
York profess, and in Chicago “the employers say they 
could not carry on the business and furnish workshops. The 
margin of profit is too small to allow of rent.” “All the large 
custom tailor shops in Chicago are open all night every night 
in the week and Sunday, so that the tailors can bring in their 
work and take new work home.”* Mr. Jensen says further, 
“T would take work from my employer and carry it to a shop 
where I would pay $1.00 for sitting in a place near a witidow. 
All the men pay for the use of their sitting room in the shop. 
Other men take their work home, but no bosses have shops 
of their own in Chicago.” Again he says, “ You may safely 
say all custom-made clothing is liable to have been tenement 
made both in Chicago and in New York.” 

Under the general head of Expenditures the subjects of 
cost of food and vost of clothing have been treated. 


THE Cost OF RENT. 

still remains, together with the percentage of total yearly 
earnings spent in rent and landlord’s profits. The table 
already given shows that in good times the average garment 
worker pays 30 per cent of his total earnings in rent, and that 
this year, 1893-94, the proportion has risen to 60 per cent. 
In France one-seventh, or 145, per cent is recognized by the 
government as tle proper amount to go for rent, and this is 
the same proportion which our National Labor Bureau finds 
is spent by skilled workmen in American cities. Judged by 
these two harmonizing estimates the garments workers of 
America always pay more than twice this rate for rent, and 
have been paying this year more than four-sevenths of their 
incomes. 

The following tables indicate in individual cases the pro- 
portion of yearly income paid for rent in the shirt makers’, 
the knee-pants makers’, and the cap makers’ trades : — 


* Made on the authority of Inspector Jensen. 
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Yearly Yearly Percentage of Yearly : ; Percentage of 
Income. Rent. Income Spent for | Income. Yearly Rent. Income Spent 
Rent. for Rent. 
$217 $108 50 $182 $54 29 
(One room, 3 
adults.) 
377 108 48 228 96 42 
488 72 15 270 162 60 
253 96 38 338 108 32 
182 36 20 337 108 32 
(One room, 4 in 
the family.) 
420 144 34 276 32 47 
407 132 32 130 36 37 
(One room, 4 in 
the family.) 
381 108 28 173 96 5h 
278 108 39 309 156 50 
381 108 28 385 180 7 
163 138 84 191 96 50 





In the 200 cases of knee-pants makers there are many more 
instances in which the percentage of income going for rent 
It is 
very rare in the knee-pants trade for the percentage to sink 


rises above 50 per cent, or approaches it very nearly. 
below 30 per cent except where a family rents but one room. 
Yearly Rental. 


House Number. Valuation. 





CE icciinstoneies aenandatnnt $17,600 $1,200 and repairs. 





—— Mulberry Street... ...........00c00 cee 23,100 1,400 

omen BEUNOTTY BITSSS..... 2.02 cccccccscccosces 27,500 3,600 (** clear ’’). 
—— Mulberry Street... 30,000 3,996 

— Mulberry Street....... 27,000 2,592 

—— Mulberry Street... ........ 70,000 4,968 

—— Mulberry Street.................see00 51,000 5,610 

—— Mulberry Street......................: 47,500 4,100 

— Mulberry Street................... 32,750 2,600* 
— Mulberry Street... ...............-.4.. 55,000 3,050 

— Mulberry Street....................... 61,200 7,122 

—— Bayard Street. ........ ...cseeceeenees 26,000 1,200 net.t 
— Baxter Street.................. ie nen 24,700 2,796 

i I Mines 05 600s snes cee cceennee 24,116 } 2.840 
eS occu cne cons -e¥seussewee 32,200 

— Baxter Street................--+++- 48,000 2,800 

Sl I Diciwkandsece <cacecsveneneees 13,750 1,200 


* Counsel for the city says: ‘ $2,600 yearly rental,—so testified. I think he must get 
more rent for it than that, however.” 
t Is rented to the city. 
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The figures are significant when taken in connection with 
5 
the following extract from a document of the Official Report 
of the New York Commission. 

Q. (By City Counsellor.) What is the usual per cent netted or gross per 
cent paid to landlords on rentable property in this city? (Objected to.) 

Q. What rate per cent is realized by landlords (net and gross) for the 
class of property in this vicinity? A. It differs with the purposes for 
which the property is used. Also with how the landlord rents it. When 
rented to one tenant who sublets, the landlord must be contented with less 
rental. . . . Absolute rentals to tenants run from 4 to 7 and 8 per cent,— 
4 in this case... . 

Q. That is what should be netted by the landlord, is it (4 to 5 per cent)? 
A. Yes. 

It should be said in this connection that it is impossible in 
most cases to figure net profits. The landlord (or sub-lettor) 
of Mulberry Street says he gets * $3600 clear,” or very 
nearly 14 per cent, but that is the only case (with the excep- 
tion of Bayard Street, where the city is the lessee) in 
which it is possible to reckon net gain. To do that it 
“would be necessary to deduct, in addition to the taxes and 








water rates, insurance and repairs. The tax rate upon real 
estate in New York for 1893 was 1.82 per cent upon the 
value of the property as appraised by the Commissioners of 
Taxes and Assessments for the purpose of taxation. It isa 
matter of common knowledge, however, that this appraised 
value is much less than the true market value of the property, 
but what percentage of the true value it represents I am un- 
able to state.””* 

From this it appears that it is no unusual thing for arrears 
of such taxes to accumulate on property of this kind. As to 
the repairs it is well known that in many houses of this 
character — perhaps in the majority of cases — there are no 
repairs made from year’s end to year’s end. 

In some particular cases I was able, personally, to get at 
market values and yearly rental, and these agree with the 
table of values just given. 


* Quoted from letter of a member of the Commission appointed on Valuation of Mul- 
berry Bend Property, mentioned above. 
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1. The case of Delancey Street, dimensions 324 x 75, 
offered to University Settlement for sale at $60,000, or to 
rent for $6000 a year, all alterations, repairs, and water rent 
to be paid by tenant. The water rate in this case is not 
known, as the University Settlement did not close with the 
offer.* 

2. Case of —— Delancey Street, $18,000 had been offered 
last year and refused. I went through this house from top 
to bottom and found that the landlord received $145 a month, 





or $1728 a year. 

4. Case of Essex Street. Only one tenement, no rear. 
Housekeeper furnished accurate information concerning 
rents, which shows that this year (in hard times) the income 
has been $3090, even with reduced rents. The landlord has 
reduced all the rents. This landlord charges this year for 
his two fourth-floor back rooms, e. g., $7.50 instead of $8.00, 
and for his third floor, back, $8.50 instead of $9.00, ete. 

From these figures it seems probable that the landlord’s 
profit varies between 9 and 14 or 15 per cent. The stories 
of 30 and 40 per cent profit to the landlord may be true in 
isolated cases, but that they are the rule is not possible. 

It is a well-known fact, however, among garments workers 
of all grades that large clothing establishments in Brooklyn, 
and some, though fewer, in New York, buy up blocks of tene- 
ments, and employ only garments workers who consent to 
occupy these dwellings. Then if they fail to pay their rent 
it is taken out of their wages. Thus, if workmen are unwill- 
ing to engage to work under these conditions it is intimated 
to them that there are plenty of others who will, and that 
they may go anywhere they like if they do not choose to 





accept the situation. 

The only house in New York which I know owns tenements 
and obliges all its workers to rent rooms there is the firm 
of st Street, between Bleecker and 3rd. This 





* Mr. Reynolds, the present head of the University Settlement, thinks that to other and 
less careful tenants, such as would be the usual occupants in that neighborhood, the rate 
would probably net 12 per cent to the landlord. 

t Made on Mr. Kaufman’s authority. 
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is one of the largest clothing houses in the United States. 
When workmen apply to them fora job and object to the 
conditions, they say: “If you don’t choose to live in these 
houses, why you may look elsewhere for a job of work,— 
that’s all.” 

It has been alleged in extenuation of the‘landlord’s methods 
that he loses a great deal of rent. But on the supposition 
that every one of his apartments should be occupied by a bad 
tenant, he could lose only the rent of every alternate month, 
so that even in that so improbable event he would still make 
5 per cent on his investment, supposing his ordinary gain to 
be 10 per cent. 

It has been said by some that tenements cannot be made 
sanitary, that modern improvements when put into tenement 
houses are a dismal failure, because the ignorant and degraded 
people in the tenements do not know how to use them. But 
the model tenements opened at 340, 342, and 344 Cherry 
Street in 1887 by the Tenement House Building Co. of New 
York City stand as proof of the truth that modern improve- 
ments in tenement houses may be made a success, the oppo- 
site of dismal, and that the returns from such tenements 
coming through regulation rents yield a fair rate of interest. 
This is seen from the following extract from the book* on 
the subject prepared by the Tenement-House Building Co. : — 


A number of citizens not content to wait for state aid determined upon 
the erection of several model-tenement houses, and for this purpose organ- 
ized the Tenement-House Building Company. 

The Tenement-House Building Company began work in 1885, confident 
that many of the wealthy citizens would emulate their example if the 
desired results could be attained; first, the erection of model houses in 
place of the old unsanitary tenements; second, the management of the 
model houses on such a basis as to yield a fair return for the capital in- 
vested. A circular of the Company directed attention to this as well as to 
the other aims of the Company :— 

* This pamphlet, ‘‘ The Tenement Houses of New York City,”’ may be had free of charge 
by addressing (with postage enclosed) the janitor in charge at 340 Cherry Street, New York 
City. 

t See p. 18 of pamphlet already referred to. 
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‘* THe TENEMENT-HOUSE BUILDING COMPANY proposes to contribute 
to the solution of this problem by the erection of improved-tenement 
houses. It is proposed to supply that class of the population who can 
afford to pay about from eight to fourteen dollars rent per month. It is 
not intended to reduce the rent, but to supply superior accommodation 
for the same rent which is being paid now. 

‘*The dividends are limited to 4 per cent, and this, together with assur- 
ance against loss of rent afforded by the reserved fund, guarantees un- 
usual security for investment. It is expected that the Company will be 
able to furnish comfortable accommodations to its tenants and yet realize 
a considerable net income on the investment. Now, as the dividends are 
limited to 4 per cent, there will remain a surplus, which it is proposed to 
invest as a reserve fund for the protection of the stockholders, and for 
the benefit of the tenants. It will be used primarily as a means of insur- 
ing the prompt payment of the rent, especially in times of financial depres- 
sion, when many working people with the best of intentions cannot pay ; 
while that part of the reserve fund which is not so used will be allowed 
to accumulate from year to year, with a view to ultimately extending the 
benefits of the scheme and erecting new houses. 

‘It is proposed to build the improved tenement houses in the lower 
part of the city, in those very quarters where the need is greatest, and 
where a large and decisive attempt to improve the dwellings of the poor 
has not vet been made.” 

The houses of the Company were opened December 1, 1887. Its his- 
tory, now to be narrated, demonstrates how well all the purposes of the 
Company have been attained. 


‘ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE HOUSES. 

The six houses of the Tenement-House Building Company, Nos. 338 to 
344 Cherry Street, have a frontage of 116 feet 8 inches. They are six 
stories in height, with a basement throughout, and are arranged with 
large courts, varying in width from five feet to thirteen and a half feet, 
so that every room opens to the outside, and has the advantage of ample 
light and air. 

The houses contain one hundred and eight appartments in two and three 
room suites, but so arranged that they can be conveniently divided into 
suites of four, five, or six rooms, to meet the requirements of large or 
small families. The two-room suites vary in rent from seven to nine 
dollars a month, and the three-room suites from ten to fourteen dollars. 
There are forty-three two-room and sixty-one three-room apartments, and 
the kindergarten occupies the remaining four apartments. Wide entries, 
running the length of the building, with large windows in the rear, open- 
ing on the outside, separate the rooms. 

The floors throughout are constructed in a manner which makes them 
practically fire-proof, and the first story halls and all water-closets have 
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iron beams and tile floors. The fire-escapes are so arranged that an easy 
passage can be effected from house to house on the outside. The stair- 
ways are of iron and slate throughout, and the entries are of brick, 
with tiled floors. 

The roofs are of brick, guarded with iron fences, and can be used by 
the children of the tenants as a play-ground. The view over the bay is 
beautiful, and on hot summer evenings the roof affords a cool and grate- 
ful retreat to the inmates. 

The yards and basements are finished in granolithic, and are thoroughly 
drained and perfectly dry. In the basement separate storage closets for 
fuel and provisions are provided for each tenant. 

In the erection of these buildings the subjects of ventilation, lighting, 
and sanitary plumbing have received special attention, the object being 
to avoid dark rooms and corners, to insure a thorough circulation of air 
through every room in the house, and, as far as possible, to expose each 
room to the sunlight during some part of the day. There is no room in 
the house without a window opening directly to the air. The entries are 
all provided with windows, also open to the air, thus avoiding the dark 
entries and so-called air-shafts, which form so common a feature in New 
York tenements. 

The plumbing is of a superior order, and is arranged so that all piping, 
fittings, and apparatus are exposed to view. Running water is provided 
on each floor. In one of the houses hot and cold water is supplied in each 
apartment, and in the other houses hot water is to be obtained in each 
basement, and cold water in each living room. 

In the basement are laundries and bathrooms with neat brick-faced wall 
and water-tight granolithic floors for the free use of the occupants. The 
baths are one of the most popular features of the apartments. There 
were originally four bath tubs in the basement, and this number has since 
been increased to nine. They are free to the tenants every day of the 
week at certain specified hours. There is scarcely an occupant who does 
not use them regularly. The common laundry in the basement is pro- 
vided with hot and cold water. From the laundry the clothes can be sent 
up in the elevators and dried on the roof. 

The water-closets are ample, one for each two apartments, and are con- 
structed according to the most approved methods. In addition to an 
outside window, a large ventilating flue has been provided for each water- 
closet, which insures a continuous circulation of air. 

The main hall, the kindergarten, and the water-closets are heated with 
steam from low pressure boilers, which are also used throughout the year 
for making hot water for bathrooms, laundries, and sinks. 

Not only have the specific evils presented in the report of the Tenement- 
House Commission of 1885 been carefully guarded against in these arrange- 
ments, but extraordinary and unusual improvements have been made. 

On the first floor of the houses is a large kindergarten. In this room, 
besides the kindergarten classes, sewing classes and small boys’ clubs 
also hold their meetings. 


: 
; 
\ 
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This demonstrates the practicability of building cheerful 
and sanitary tenements, and shows also that such houses 
yield a fair and sure return on capital invested in them. 

The facts stated thus far show the garment worker to be 
a hopeless bankrupt, and that is, in fact, what he is. Out of 
225 cases taken at random I find only 10 in which the yearly 
income exceeds the yearly expenditure. A record of these 10 
cases will make it sufficiently clear how this became possible. 

Case 1. Family of 5 living in one room. (Reduction in the 
item of rent.) 

Case 2. Only 2 in family, 2 rooms, 14 hours of work, and 
only $3.00 a week for food. 

Case 3. Only 4 in family and 2 workers (increasing wages). 

Case 4. Five in family, 2 workers, and boarders. 

Case 5. Eight in family, 3 workers, and $100 a year sent 
from the old country. 

Case 6. Five in family, 2 rooms, 4 boarders, 3 workers. 

Case 7. Only 1 room (reduction in the item of rent). 

Case 8. Seven in family, 2 rooms, 4 boarders. (11 adults 
living in 2 rooms.) 

Case 9. Eight in family, 2 rooms, 3 workers. 

Case 10. Four in family, 1 room, 14 hours a day work. 
Man says, when asked cost of food a week, * We eat accord- 
ing to what Iearn. Don’t get enough to keep us filled up 
half the time.” (It is a common thing to receive this answer 
to this question.) . 

In most cases expenditure exceeds income. In the investi- 
gation of the question of 


INDEBTEDNESS 


the schedule first prepared read: “Are you owing anything 
for rent?” a question which invariably elicited a negative 
reply. At last, after several hundred cases, all showing in- 
comes insufficient to balance expenses, I said to Mr. Rosen- 
thal, “ How do you explain such facts as these records show, 
— income, $277; expenditure, $400? That is the way they 
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all come out. Does it mean hasty and inaccurate estimates 
of cost of food a week, etc., or does it mean that it comes out 
of the landlord for rent when the family moves out in debt?” 
The answer ought not to have been a surprise perhaps; but 
it was: “No, madam; it means the workingman is bankrupt. 
He owes $20 or $30 to his grocer, the same to his butcher, 
and maybe he has things in pawn for his rent. No, the land- 
lord is the last to lose. How can he lose more than one 
month? Everybody gets in debt in January and February ; 
and in April, when business is brisk, they begin to earn and 
then pay their debts as near as they can.” 

After this the schedule was altered to read, “Are you owing 
anything for food, clothing, or rent?” with the result that 61 
out of 100 trousers makers confessed to being in debt, only 
15 of them owing anything for rent, and none of them owing 
for more than two months; of 67 per cent of 100 cloak makers 
only 11 for rent ; of 70 per cent of coat makers, 22 per cent of 
them for rent, but always for other things, too. One coat 
maker owes $200 and 5 months’ rent, and two others owe 
$200. Seventy per cent of cap makers are owing, one report- 
ing a debt of $400,—a debt impossible for any garment 
worker ever to pay. The shirt makers only report 66 per 
cent, while only 40 per cent of the cutters report indebtedness. 

On showing these figures to Mr. Ehrenpreis, of the Chicago 
Cutters’ Union, and asking him if they were true of Chicago, 
I learned that “if only 60 per cent of the pants makers in 
Chicago are in debt it is because the other 40 per cent have n’t 
any credit, and if only 40 per cent of the cutters are in debt 
it is because the other 60 per cent have n't any credit.” And 
Inspector Bisno states that in the cloak makers trade in 
Chicago “ absolutely every man is in debt,” owing the butcher, 
the grocer, and having in the pawnshop every thing he can 
pawn, and that it is much the same in every branch of gar- 
ments trades. This ceases to be matter for surprise when 
one has become used to seeing such reports in individual 


instances as the following : — 
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TABLE OF AVERAGE INCOMES, SHOWING INCOME 


Wages. Additional Income. Yearly Income 
Percentage 
_— Having Average Average Of those having no Of those hav 
Regular. any Additional Income Additional Income Income but Additiona! 
(1893-94). at i a 
Additional per Family. per Capita. Wages. Income. 
Income. 


Month. | Week. Month. | Week. Regular. Now. Regular. | N« 


Caps (197 cases)...........c0000: $11.84 | $5.82 25 $8.55 $1.98 $2.14 $0.49 $401.73 $197.47 $504.39 | $30 
Children’s jackets (150 cases). .. 10.99 5.32 36 2-3 25.72 5.94 6.43 1.48 371.20 170.57 578.58 | 37’ 
Coats (185 cases)............00.- 11.53 4.90 22 22.18 5.12 4.49 1.03 370.73 157.53 543.55 | 331 
Cloaks (150 cases)............... 11.65 4.92 26 11.01 2.54 2.50 58 323.07 127.92 455.19 | 266 
Tailors (150 cases).............. 10.00 3.72 338.84 126.06 70.59 2 
Vests (106 cases)................ 10.50 4.85 27 10.90 2.51 2.31 53 323.05 149.24 453.85 | 28K 
Trousers (190 cases)............. 8.92 3.92 20 6-10 14.00 3.21 3.22 72 289.87 127.28 404.77 | 24 
Shirts (204 cases)............... 8.21 3.95 40 24.35 5.62 5.18 1.19 289.98 139.53 492.68 | 34! 
Suspenders (99 cases)........... 9.67 4.93 28 1-2 This trade almost duplicates the 318.44 162.34 
Tailors above. 

Waists and wrappers (27 cases). 8.16 3.43 15 ecoe | cee |] cece | ooce | CD | a 
Knee pants (201 cases).......... 7.21 ee 31 ee ie’ ae ee lhl 277.20 


| °° 





SHOWING INCOMES OF SINGLE M1 





ET ee 10.00 | 4.68 studi i ee ie ee 339.04 | 158.79| ...... 
Children’s jackets ............. 8.70 BD FC keces | ee | jase esee sees 263.90 118.30 | ...... 
es oe ae eae is, wee hae edad 275.20| 13037] ...... 
lets: ssividileeducnansasan | 1041 | 4232 |... ere ee ee ee er 
i istctoun once saline iia | em} em |... | vas | sine Senate ~ Reo ide 250.85 | 100.51) ...... | 


* Individual yearly income. + Reports evidently based on 1894 alone. + Individual weekly 





ING INCOMES OF FAMILY MEN. 








come Average Weekly Income 
Months Average a Pereentage Percentage 
Of those having Senin Of Family Of Family — s | Rent, | of Total Income no A 
Additional emt Having Only (Having Additional Family. Monthly. Going for Rent. nome. 
Income. Wages. Income. 
Regular.| Now. Regular.| Now. | Regular.| Now. Regular. | Now. 
$504.39 |$300.13 7.83 $7.73 $3.79 | $9.69 | $5.77 4.00 $11.21 25 41 70 
578.58 | 377.95 7.80 7.14 3.28 13.08 9.22 4.00 10.60 22 46 54 
543.55 | 330.35 7.42 7.13 3.03 12.27 8.15 4.94 10.12 20 47 2-3 70 
455.19 | 260.04 6.40 6.21 2.46 8.75 5.00 4.40 10.31 38 96 67 
70.59 | 26.36 7.82 6.51 2.42 1.35 ee OOD foes Ek 
453.85 | 280.04 7.10 6.21 2.87 8.73 5.39 4.70 9.90 22 47 60 
404.77 | 242.18 7.50 5.57 2.45 8.78 5.66 4.64 9.56 396-10 | 90 52 
492.68 | 342.23 8.15 5.57 2.68 5.96 3.07 4.70 8.85 24 51 66 
peek 7.60 6.12 3.12 ee aa 3.90 casein — 
|\Reckoned 
ces as cesses | 8.00t 5.44 | 2.31 or es 4.47 Silas aaa ee 
277.20 | ...... 8.00 400 | «| 683] «| 400 | 947 | |... 7§ 
* SINGLE MEN 
susie nd | aa fae | on wile ae mee 3.28 12.00 | 25.00 41 
oeeere Sere cute | 5.08 | 2.28 sales oe eee 2.80 7. 16.00 10 
eee es 2 | 5.29 | Ton geet 3.50 8.00 | 12.00 45 
reeen eer | sees | 6.03 2.46 | ++. =a ieee 3.80 8.50 20.00 27 
eeeces | coveces 48 


| 
mee we | 2a es 7 es 3.23 | 9.00 | 21.00 


idual weekly income. § Reporting only on indebtedness for rent. ie, 
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The situation is still further complicated by the 
“SINGLE MEN,” 


who are always willing to hire themselves for the merest 
trifle less than the family man can by any possibility work for. 
The single man cuts under the family man’s rates in every 
item. He is able to do this, but by so little that it is usually 
represented in the table of averages by so inconsiderable a 
sum as, for instance, 12 cents in the weekly wage. Cases of 
single men have not been considered in every trade. 

The table of incomes, opposite page, gives averages on 
incomes in the various trades, and contrasts wages of families 
with those of single men. 

The following table, Average Expenditures, presents the 
average of living cost in the separate trades. 


TABLE OF AVERAGE EXPENDITURES. 


Percentage of Income 
Number Going for Rent. Number 
of in 


Rooms. Regular. Now. Family. 


Food. Clothing. Rent. 


Trade. (A Week.) (A Year.) | (A Month.) 


$64.95 $11.21 2 41 
Children’s jackets. 5. 48.84 10.60 2: 46 
Sins cesaesaseue 59.19 10.12 : 47 6-10 
56.24 10.31 2.7 < 96 
61.09 9.90 , 2 47 
, 5. 49.46 9.56 2.! 39 6-10 90 
ee 5. 47.30 8.85 2 24 51 
Knee pants........ . 51.47 9.47 2.37 45 _Informa- 
tion lacking 





IN THE CuTTEerS’ TRADE 
the conditions are very different from those in the trades 
thus far reported upon. Cutting ranks as skilled labor. 
There are fewer cutters than members of other branches of 
the garments trades, and consequently less competition 
among them, two facts which in part account for the great 
contrast with the preceding averages. 
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These tables show average wages, hours, etc., among cut- 
ters, aud are based upon 85 cases,* 70 family men, and 15 


single men. 
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Sutter.. 4.07 $19.00 9.55 8.33 $8.40 $121.75 4.55 $15.00 $685.84 $13.19 274 


And the following gives the same points concerning single 


men in the Cutters’ Union: — 
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Cutter.... $18.53 9.7 8.6 $6.50 $142.00 1 $5.00 $690.55 $13.29 .08 6-10 


With these wages compare the following statements made 
on Mr. Kaufman’s authority: The weekly wages of shear 
cutters average $18 to $20, but where the Union has no con- 
trol shear cutters receive from $6.00 to $16. Short-knife 
cutters earn $22 to $25, and sometimes receive even $28 in 
Beyond the control of the Union 


union establishments. 
But the difference 


short-knife cutters receive $16 or less. 
between the cutters and other trades,— the difference which 
is of real significance, and which makes it necessary to class. 
the other garments trades together and the cutters by them- 
selves,— is the fact of the organization of the Cutters’ Union. 
Unions amcoag the knee pants and shirt makers are merely 

* As all cutting establishments of any importance are closed te outsiders, it would have 


been impossible to submit the paragraph regarding the cutters’ trade and the Cutters’ 
Union but for the kind co-operation of Mr. Sam. Kaufman, who by his personal efforts 


obtained the information on which these deductions are based. 














é 
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rudimentary, but the Cutters’ Union is a real union,—a 
league for mutual protection, and one which actually does 
protect. The Cutters’ Union dates back to the forties of this 
century. For fifty years there has been a cutters’ union in 
New York. The members, almost to a man, refuse to work 
for less than the union rate; and since the trade cannot go 
on without cutters, and since that is the only other alterna- 
tive to a refusal to pay the union rate, they get the wages 
they demand. The result may be seen in the tables just 


given. 


CUTTERS IN CHICAGO. 

In Chicago the average wage of cutters is $17 for a week 
of 47 hours. Here eight hours is in actual operation among 
the cutters. They secured it by agreeing to accept what is 
called “eight hours pay for eight hours work,” and hope to 
be able gradually to work the wage up while the hours remain 
the same. At the end of his eight hours the Chicago cutter 
leaves the shop; the women employed remain and work two 
or four hours longer. All the cutting establishments in 
Chicago, excepting two, run on the eight-hour plan.* 


COMPARISON OF CLOAK MAKING IN CHICAGO AND 
New YORK.} 

In Chicago Mr. Abram Bisno, formerly a cloak maker, at 
present a state deputy inspector, has made a careful study of 
conditions in his trade, and for that purpose took averages 
on the wage record books of 250 cloak makers in his union. 
These wage record books give amounts actually paid through 
an entire year to each of 250 machine-working cloak makers. 
The yearly incomes so obtained ranged between $408, the 
lowest, to $450, the highest, amount earned in a year by 
machine workers in the trade. The average was very near 
$430. The amounts earned by hand workers is less, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bisno’s records, and their yearly incomes range 


* These statements are made on the authority of Mr. Ehrenpries of the Chicago Cutters’ 


Union. 
| Hull House Maps and Papers. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 
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between $300 and $350, the average being very near $325. 
The wages paid to girls employed in the trade are $6.50 or 
$7.00 weekly. Obtaining from this estimate a mean wage 
and computing from it the yearly income gives $236.25 as 
the average yearly income of girls in the cloak-making trade. 

The following table gives weekly wage, yearly income, and 
weekly income, based on the 250 wage record books already 


referred to: — 


Weekly Yearly Weekly 

Cloak Makers (Chicago). Wage Income. Income. 
en wie commen mmew eae ee $12.28 $430.00 $8.27 
Handworkers on cloaks................ 9,29 325.00 6.25 
Girls (employed as finishers)..................- 6.75 236.25 4.54 
Average pay in cloak-making trade........ .... 9.44 330.42 6.35 





This may properly be followed by a table of computations 
giving the yearly income of cloak makers in Chicago (family 
men and single men being given together, as they get practi- 
cally the same wages in this city), and also showing the yearly 
expenditure of family men and of single men separately. 


Yearly income of cloak makers in Chicago (family men 


em@ elmple men), . + «© «© © © © @ $330.42 
Yearly expenditure of cloak makers (family men), . . 440.04 


Yearly expenditure of cloak makers (single men), . . 255.44 


This table represents current rates, paid before the panic 
of 1893, but during the extreme depression of trade following 
this panic the pay of garment workers in nearly every branch 
of the trade, and in the cloak-making trade among others, 
was cut down to about one half. This statement, made by 
Inspector Bisno, he supports by the following definite enu- 
meration of prices paid to workmen before and after the 
panic. A plush cloak for which the tailor received $1.25 
before the crisis would bring now (August, 1894) 65 or 75 
cents. A street jacket which formerly brought the tailor 45 
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cents brings now 25 cents; one that brought 65 cents now 
brings 35 cents. A coat which brought $1.12 now brings 724 
cents; and an overcoat which formerly paid the tailor $2.75 
now pays him only $1.40 to $1.50. 

In contrast with these half rates of 1893-94 the present 
condition of trade, now that all the shops have resumed work 
under unusual pressure, shows a rise in present wages at a 
slight advance even on the usual rate. The following table 
of averages, based on 100 records, taken very recently from 
Hull House, indicates cloak-makers’ wages, rents, etc. at the 
present time (October, 1894). The wages will be seen to 
run slightly in advance even of the regular “ good times” 


rate. 
=>; 
om ~ > " : 
3 3 = 2 a2 4 £ : 
gs &, 8 és (38 i|3 3 o%s 
se s 7 > a a s — 
Sai SelFs!; : 2 SS s 
AE As ae “8s Bes = 2s re; zt% 
= : oa Sons 2o fs ne = i _ > 2s 
© fas €&s EL > Wee! &ee ye > 2 Po - SS 
A er Fad a: n - _ _ 2S ‘oe 
@ o Se £ i) 5° x = S <acs 
sc ° 2 2 o 2: a = =| = 
ais is | js" | 8 - ; 
= 
4.77 1.19 $9.59 $335.65 $6.45 11 4.38 3.41 8.47 52% 


Inspector Bisno’s estimate, that the length of the working 
year in the cloak-making trade is “ usually about eight months 
in Chicago, but has been only four months or less this year,” 
agrees with this table, and the average wage as here reckoned 
will also be seen to agree with the average wage which he 
reports. The yearly incomes also show $330.42 in the first 
case and $335.65 here, both which yearly amounts will be 
seen to agree quite closely with the New York yearly total 
of $323.07, and yet the Chicago cloak maker has the advan- 
tage of the New Yorker, as will be seen when rents come 
under consideration. 

The two questions regarding hours of work and indebted- 
ness are sometimes answered honestly, but are much oftener 
garbled. In regard to 


ee ee ete 


eed 
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Hours oF Work, 


Inspector Bisno says that in the busy season there is no limit; 
that men frequently work all the night, and that even in the 
slack season there are those who work 15 and 16 hours daily, 
—from 5 A.M.to 9 P.M. On the first visit to an establish- 
ment of any size, the foreman, in Chicago as in New York, 
will follow the record taker about, and on the second visit it 
is very rare to find a man who will report more than 10 


hours, though they often laugh when they report their 10 
hours. As to 
INDEBTEDNESS, 

Mr. Ehrenpreis, of the Chicago Cutters’ Union, and Inspector 
Bisno both agree in saying that among the Chicago garments 
workers “every man is in debt.” He is “owing the grocer 
and the butcher, and generally the pawnshop, too,” and when 
this is the case, though he may be underpaid, he is never 
undercharged in Chicago. The pawnbroker in Chicago is 
far worse than in New York, which is accounted for by the 
lack of proper legislation in the former city.* 

Those who are familiar with the conditions among garment 
workers in Chicago this winter agree upon the impossibility 
of such a statement as that only 52 per cent are in debt. 
Statistics on these two points must be distrusted when hours 
are reported in the presence of the sweater, and in general 
when indebtedness is reported upon, under whatever circum- 
stances. 

Cost oF LIVING IN CHICAGO. 

In Chicago the rooms are generally better than in New 
York in point of size and facilities for lighting and ventila- 
tion. The item of food amounts to $6.00 or $7.00 fora family 
of tive in Chicago, cost of clothing being also covered by this. 

* A case came under the notice of a Hull House resident this winter, where a loan of 
$25, made on household furniture, was drawing $2.00 a week interest, and at the time that 
Hull House bought up this mortgage $42 had already been paid for a little over 4 months’ 


use of $25, that is to say, the broker was taking interest on the loan at the rate of 416 per 
cent yearly. 
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Figuring from this basis of weekly expense to monthly costs 
we have $28.20 for the food and clothing of a month. This, 
augmented by the monthly rent paid in this trade, $8.47, 
shows a total of $36.67 monthly expenses of a cloak-maker’s 
family, and $440.04 yearly expenses of such a family. A 
comparison of this yearly expenditure with the average 
yearly income of $330.42 shows the Chicago cloak maker a 
bankrupt to the extent of $109.62, while the shortage in the 
case of a New York cloak maker is $148.09, an advantage of 
wbout $40 to the Chicagoan in money alone without reference 
to the better rooms and sanitary conditions he gets for his 
money. Single men in Chicago have not yet resorted in the 
same degree to the cutting under the family men in the mat- 
ter of wages, so that their yearly income is practically the 
same as that of married men, but their living costs are much 
less, so that it is the exception when the single man is not 
solvent. For board and lodging, which in Chicago they 
customarily engage at the same place, they pay on the aver- 
age $3.95 a week, $17.12 a month; and with the additional 
item of $50 yearly for clothing, which here, as in New York, 
appears to be very near the average, this amounts to $255.44 
in the year. Setting this against the single man’s yearly 
income of $330.42 shows a balance to his credit of $74.98. 
RENTs. 

It appears that Chicago garment workers live in 2, 3, or 4 
rooms, sometimes more; that for the suites of two rooms 
they pay on the average $6.00, but that “ most of them live 
in 3 or 4 rooms, and pay between $7.00 and $8.00, or about 
that.”* This estimate of Inspector Bisno’s agrees with aver- 
ages based on the records taken in Chicago. 3852 records 
have been taken in that city, showing number of rooms rented 
and the amount of rent paid on Bunker, DeKoven, and other 
streets in the neighborhood of Hull House. The average 
number of rooms is shown to be 3.46, and the average rent 
per month for this number of rooms, $8.05. 


* This statement is made on the authority of Inspector Bisno. 
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OTHER CHICAGO TRADES 


investigated besides the cutters and cloak makers were those 
concerned with the making of coats, trousers, vests, knee 
pants, shirts, and custom-tailors’ work. To deal briefly with 
these, the coat makers receive from $3880 to $400 yearly. 
Vest makers receive $159.25 yearly. This trade is almost 
wholly in the hands of women in Chicago, as is also the 
trousers making, where the average yearly wage is $142.10. 
Shirt-making wages are reduced to “starvation rates,” $5.00 
weekly being the best wage in that trade. The average is 
about $3.50 weekly, which average shows a yearly income of 
$122.50. Knee-pants making is also done in great part by 
women,—* home finishers,’— and the rates paid women in 
Chicago are lower even than those paid knee-pants men in 
New York. The Chicago knee-pants finishers receive only 
5 cents a dozen pairs for the finishing work, and the operators 
receive only 18 cents a dozen pairs for their work. For cus- 
tom tailoring in Chicago see pages 156 and 159. (Wages 
were not reported on in this trade in Chicago.) 

In general, men in Chicago garments trades receive slightly 
better wages than in New York, and rents are much lower. 


Turning from this survey of the wages and conditions in 
the garment trades in New York and Chicago to a brief 
analysis of causes we find the garment worker suffering 
chiefly two evils: first, high rents paid for unsanitary houses ; 
second, low wages for too long a day’s work. 

The first evil can easily be remedied if we will but apply 
the remedy, for it has already been found. If people who are 
looking for safe investments, and who at the same time feel 
the injustice which the laboring man is suffering, would put 
their money into Co-operative Building Associations,* and 
would displace the old tenements by model tenements like 
those of Dr. Felix Adler of New York, which are run on the 
co-operative plan, these evils would in time disappear. Stock- 


* See p. 165. 
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holders in such companies can be sure of four or five per cent, 
and at the same time secure a sanitary and comfortable home 
to the workingman, and even in process of time can reduce his 
rents, as the Tenement-House Building Co. does, by action 
in accordance with the following article, quoted from their 
by-laws :— 

ARTICLE 19. The Board of Trustees shall, at their first meeting in 
each calendar year, apportion the reserve fund which may have been 
earned the preceding year among all persons who shall have been 
tenants during any part of that year in proportion to the rent they 
have paid, respectively, and-shall credit to each person who shall 
have been a tenant during three-fourths or the whole year the share 
of such reserve fund which may have been apportioned to him on the 
books of the Company, but the share which may have been appor- 
tioned to any other person, as well as all credits forfeited by tenants, 
as hereinafter provided, shall be credited to the Corporation. 


The formation of such building companies is a practical 
measure which begins at the moment of its action to deal 
remedially with the difficulties of the situation. 

The second evil is caused by the under-bids of the unem- 
ployed and of single men, and of women and children, as well 
as by the excessive amounts drawn off by the sweater and 
seller. 

The question of under-bidding would, in my belief, be 
solved by the adoption of the eight-hour system, with two 
daily shifts for the sake of the machinery, or a six-hour sys- 
tem with three shifts; this to be supplemented and supported 
by the adoption of measures securing compulsory education 
until the age of 16, which would keep basting-pulling and 
button-sewing children out of the rush of competition. 

These steps, however, would not avail so long as the 
sweater and middleman remained as at present. 

The garment worker bears the burden of the sweater 
(** sometimes three or four middlemen”), and of the compe- 
tition of a host of retailers. The bargain hunter gets some 
of the advantage of the lowering of prices by this cut-throat 
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competition, but the loss is thrown back by the retailers on 
the wholesalers, by the wholesalers on the contractors, and 
by the contractors on the tailor, who thus finally pays the 
bill for the “ mother who saves enough on the boy’s suit to 








buy him a pair of shoes.” 










A practical measure toward the abolition of this state of things is the use of the Union 
Label on all union-made goods, which reads as follows: ‘ Issued by authority of UNITED 
GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, General Executive Board, Organized April 12, 1891. 
Guaranteed Union Made. Registered. CAs. F. REICHERS, Gen. Sec.” 

This label is made of linen, and is attached by machine stitching to the inside breast 
pocket of the coat, to the inside of the buckle strap of the vest, and to the waist-band lining 








of the trousers. 

The copies of union label circulars following explain the significance and value of the 
label, as well as the rules governing its use. 

Circular One reads : ‘*TO THE PUBLIC. You can do practical work in behalf of fair, 
healthy, and union-made clothing by purchasing on/y goods bearing the White Union 
Label of the UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. This Label is the on/y positive 
guarantee that ready-made clothing (including overalls and jackets) is not made under the 
dreaded disease-infected tenement-house sweating system. The Label has been endorsed 
by the leading trade and labor organizations of the United States.”’ 

Cireular Two reads: “Ir Is YouR Duty TO PROTECT YOURSELF AND YOUR 
HOME against DEATH-DEALING and DISEASE-BREEDING CLOTHING manufac- 
tured under the sweating system. The facsimile of this label [engraved label] attached to 
clothing is a positive guarantee that the same is made under clean and healthy conditions, 
and such clothing is recommended as an honest equivalent for your honest money. INSIST 










ON HAVING THE LABEL.” 

The two circulars just given are issued to the public. The third circular, following, is 
issued to the unions concerning the laws governing use of the label and reads thus: ‘ To 
ALL UNIONS OF THE UNITED GARMENTS WORKERS OF AMERICA. The Label is now 








ready, and union men can obtain the same from the G. S.* in any quantity desired. 






RULES. 
1. The Label can only be used on garments made for strictly union firms. 
2. The Label shall in no case be delivered to any employer to be by him attached to the 







garments. 
3. Each Local using the Label shall appoint some member or a committee to issue the 


Label to members, and to control its use, subject to these Rules and the special regulations 








of the Locals. 

4. The Label shall be attached to garments by the members making them. 

5. Each member shall report to the committee or member having charge of the Label 
how many they have attached to garments for the firms for whom they work. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Union, in such manner as seems to them most advisable, to 
collect from each firm on whose garments the Label has been used one-third of one cent 










for each Label used. 
7. The Label shall be placed in the inside breast pocket of coats, on the underside of the 


back strap of vests, and on the waist-band lining of trousers. 
8. The price of the Label to Local Unions shall be $3.00 per thousand, or 30 cents per 
hundred in less quantities than one thousand. 








CHAS. F. REICHERS, Gen’l Secretary.” 






* General Secretary. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE WEST INDIES. 


By FrRepeEric L. HOFFMAN. 


To students of the race problem in the United States, the 
West Indies offer the most attractive field for observation 
and study in comparative race progress. For more than fifty 
years the negro has there enjoyed that political and social 
condition which, it is claimed by those who speak for the 
race, is in part denied him in this country. For more than 
fifty years the race has there had the most exceptional oppor- 
tunities for progress and advancement in civilization, and for 
this reason, if for none other, the present condition of the 
race, morally and mentally as well as physically, is deserving 
of the most careful study on the part of those who have 
taken upon their shoulders the burden and responsibility of 
directing the course of the race in this country. 

Familiar as many will be with the happy anticipations of 
those who, after years of faithful effort, saw first in 1834 the 
emancipation of the negro in the British West Indies, and 
subsequently, nearly thirty years later, the complete eman- 
cipation of the slaves in this country, they will find in the 
statistical tables which make up the main part of this paper 
much that will prove that all that freedom was expected to 
bring to these people has not come to pass. The lesson that 
these tables teach is that in the long run a race will work 
out its own salvation, for better or worse, and that the artifi- 
cial methods by which the slow process of evolution is to be 
hastened are often, if not always, more of a hindrance than a 
help to the race, much as they may, and without question do, 
benefit a small number of individuals. 

The paper is divided into five distinct parts, all of which 
will be considered separately and in the following order: — 

A. Statistics of population. D. Moral statistics. 


B. The elements of the population. | E. Educational statistics. 
C. Vital statistics. 
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The statistics of population are given in the following 
twelve tables, ten of which deal with islands of the British 
West Indies, and two of which deal with the Spanish West 
Indies. Those not thoroughly familiar with the history of 
these islands, with the conditions of the slave trade and the 
frequent prevalence of epidemics, should use caution in 


drawing conclusions from these tables for periods previous 
to the emancipation of the negroes in the British West Indies 
in 1834 and in the Spanish West Indies until very recent 
years.* 

In addition to the total population the statistics of the 
white element are given, as well as the respective percentage 
of the same to the total population. Unfortunately, the data 
are very incomplete for most of the islands, and for some are 
not at all obtainable for recent periods, on account of the 
extensive amalgamation of the races. 


TABLE I. BERMUDA, 1791-1891. 


Total = Per Cent 
Population. walle. White. 


10,381 
10,612 
11,600 
12,121 
13,948 
15,013 


TABLE II. BAHAMAS, 1791-1891. 


Total White Per Cent 
Population. . White. 


1791 4,241 2,000 47.16 
1824 17,567 
1839 23,048 
1851 27,519 
1861 35,287 
1871 39,162 
1881 43,521 
1891 47,565 


* Cuba, 1886 ; Porto Rico, March 23, 1873. 
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TABLE III. 


Antigua and Barbadoes 
St. Kitts....... 
Dominica... .... 
Montserrat. . 
a 

Virgin Isiand 


PP Ws wwaneeccaa 


TABLE IV. 


TABLE V. 


1824 
1861 
1871 
1881 


1891 


TABLE VI. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS, 1791-18M1. 


1824. 


36,860 
< 23,325 
16,203 20,622 
11,300 7,447 
9,420 10,401 
10,200 7,479 


115,856 106,134 
9,226 


7.06 


BARBADOES, 1786-1891. 


Total White. 


Population. 

79,120 16,167 
102,605 

16,594 

16,232 

15,780 


15,613 


TRINIDAD, 1824-1891. 


Total 
Population. 


Native. 


41,479 
84,438 
109,638 
153,128 


200,028 


46,936 
56,692 
69,307 


86,941 


BRITISH GUIANA, 1824-1891. 


Total 
Population. 


80,945 
98,000 
98,154 


35,994 





7,800 
10,200 
6,600 


Per Cent 
White. 


20.4 


10.9 
10.0 
9.9 


8.6 


Per Cent 
Native. 


Total 
Population. 


155,907 
193,491 
252,186 


278,328 


34,964 
24,137 
28,211 
10,083 
11,864 


5,287 


114,546 
4,857 


24 
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TABLE VII. JAMAICA, 1673-1891. 
Total — | Per Cent 
Population. ware. White. 


16,000 7 43.8 
15,600 7 44.9 

121,000 . | 

183,000 

291,400 

359,573 

377,433 

400,000 

441,264 

506,154 

588,804 

639,491 14,692 


TABLE VIII. BRITISH HONDURAS, 1823-1891. 


Total Per Cent 
Population. ‘ White. 


5,791 
9,809 
14,000 
26,635 
24,710 
31,471 





CUBA, 1774-1890. 


Total White. Per Cent 
Population. White. 


171,620 96,440 | 56. 
273,939 133,689 48.8 
635,604 | 276,689 
704,487 311,051 

1,007 ,624 | 418,291 
898 ,754 425,769 

1,396,470 793,484 

1,426,475 833,157 

1,409,859 | 940,427 

1890 1,631,687 
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TABLE X. PorTO Rico, 1802- 1890, 


I opulation. 
1802 | 163,192 
1812 183,014 
1822 230,622 
1835 319,161 180,783 
1846 400,000 217,200 
1866 464,000 262,000 
1890 806,708 300,000 


Total | White. | Per r Cent 
—| 
| 








It has been my aim in these tables to present as complete 
returns as are obtainable, but it has not always been possible 
to give the earlier returns of population. For Jamaica and 
Cuba the period covered is the longest, while for Barbadoes 
the details of the population as regards color are the most 
complete. Most of the larger colonies publish decenially a 
comprehensive census, which are documents of the greatest 
value to the student of the social and moral condition of 
these islands. The most significant and highly important 
fact brought out here is the gradual decrease in the white 
population of the islands under British rule. In contrast the 
gain of the white on the colored element in the Spanish 
West Indies is none the less worthy of consideration. In 
Bermuda we find in 1891 a white population only 228 in 
excess of the same element one hundred years ago. In the 
Leeward Islands the white proportion of the population has 
decreased from 7.96 per cent in 1791 to 4.24 per cent in 
1891, while in Barbadoes the percentage has fallen off 
from 20.4 in 1786 to 8.6 in 1891. In Trinidad the popula- 
tion is so hopelessly mixed that it is no longer possible to 
separate the white element. In 1824 there were 4096 whites, 
‘or about 10 per cent of the total population. In 1887 the 
white and mulatto element was estimated at 25,000, or about 
12 percent. In Trinidad as well as in British Guiana the 
population has in recent years been largely increased by 
immigration of coolies from the East Indies, as well as by 
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immigrants from Jamaica, Barbadoes, the Bahamas, ete. It 
is on this account that the native population has decreased 
in proportion to the total population, while at the same time 
increasing at the rate of nearly 100 per cent in 30 years. 
For Jamaica the statistics of population cover the entire 
period since the island has been a British possession. 

The proportion of whites in this island has steadily de- 
creased for the past century. Much to my regret, I have 
not been able to obtain information regarding the proportion 
of whites at the time of the emancipation of the blacks, for 
it is to this event in the political history of the West Indies, 
more than to anything else, that the decrease of the white 
element must be attributed. From 10.3 per cent in 1787 
the proportion has decreased to 2.3 per cent in 1891,— that 
is, to almost nothing. Inthe colony of British Honduras the 
white element has always been an unimportant factor, the 
percentage in 1891 being only 1.5. Since there is no political 
franchise in this colony, it is probable that the prevailing con- 
ditions are made more tolerable than they otherwise would 
be. 

In the Spanish West Indies — that is, in Cuba and Porto 
Rico — the ‘conditions prevailing are exactly the con- 


trary ; and, instead of a predominating black, we meet here 


with the white element in numerical supremacy. Here not 
only do the whites hold their own as regards numerical 
supremacy, but the white element has been constantly gain- 
ing on the colored for the past century. 

For Cuba I cannot give the exact proportion of whites for 
1890, but it may be estimated at not less than 70 per cent, 
while in Porto Rico the present proportion is 62.8 per cent. 
To the student of race progress and race tendencies this 
peculiar condition is extremely interesting. To what cause 
must be attributed the fact here stated, that in one class of 
islands under British rule the proportion of whites is steadily 
decreasing, while in another class of islands under Spanish 
rule the contrary condition is met with? Is there any simi- 
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larity in this to the conditions in the United States? In 
this country, as well as in the Spanish West Indies, the 
negro has made a less proportionate increase in population 
than the white race, which increase in the proportion of 
whites has not been due to immigration, but solely to a 
larger excess of births over deaths; that is, solely to the nat- 
ural increment of the population. In both countries, in con- 
trast to the British West Indies, the white race made a 
determined struggle for numerical, political, as well as sccial 
supremacy, and in such a struggle the negro race, like all 
other races of a semi-civilized condition, has not been able to 
hold its own. For economic reasons, which it is not needful 
to state here, the struggle of ‘the white race in the British 
West Indies was from the day of emancipation a hopeless 
one, and the consequent conditions as they exist at the pres- 
ent time are only what was expected fifty years ago. Such 
colonies as have encouraged coolie emigration, especially 
Trinidad and British Guiana, are today fairly prosperous, 
but there, as in the other islands, the negro rules, and rules 
to ruin. 

The age and sex distribution of the population of these 
islands is stated in detail in the five tables which follow. It 
has not been possible in these tables to give the same infor- 
mation for all of the islands, but the data are sufficient for a 
comprehensive view of the subject, as well as for a study of 
the changes that have taken place in the elements of the 
population of these islands in recent years. 


TABLE XI. SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION, 1891. 


Male. Female. 


British Guiana........... 151,759 126,569 
British Honduras 16,268 15,203 
SL Jccenganweansase 107,655 91,557 
Cs neta dances. ws 305,948 333,543 
Barbadoes 81,105 101,201 
OO ee err 7.036 7.9 
Bahamas 25,555 25,010 


a 
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TABLE XII. 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS UNDER 15 YEARS 
OF AGE. 


Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


Trinidad 
British Guiana.... 


Jamaica..... 
| Barbadoes. .... 


TABLE XIII. 


COMPARATIVE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. JAMAICA AND TRINIDAD. 


0- 5 
5-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-25 
25-3 
30-35 
35.40 
40-45 
45-50 
50-55 


55-60 


Jamaica. 


Per Cent. 
13.0 
12.3 
13.4 
10.4 
10.1 


Trinidad. 


Per Cent. 
11.65 
11.25 

9.29 
7.90 
10.14 
10.72 
8.71 
8.01 
6.87 
4.68 
3.84 
1.95 


3.14 


1.85 


60- 65 
65 and over 


TABLE XIV. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 
JAMAICA, 


CHANGE IN THE 


1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
13.0 
12.3 
13.4 
10.4 
10.1 
8.1 
6.7 


5.4 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
13.1 
13.0 
12.3 
9.6 
10.1 
8.8 
7.0 


5.6 


40-45 

45-50 

50-55 

55-60 

60-65 

65 and over 
Under 


— 


8 


me be to oo 
~1 @ 
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TABLE XV. 


CHANGE IN THE AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION 15-45 YEARS. 
JAMAICA, 1881-1891. 


1881. 1891. 


128,761 126,803 
136,952 158,379 


265,713 285,182 


In the three colonies — British Guiana, British Honduras, 
and Trinidad — according to these tables, the males exceed 
the females, while in the four other islands the contrary con- 
dition is met with. We can only explain this on the ground 
that this is due to the large East India immigration, as well 
as to the immigration from the four colonies,— Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, the Bahamas, and the Bermudas. For, as will be 
observed, in the last-named islands the female population is 
in excess of the male element by a considerable per cent. 
The difference in the age distribution of the population of 
the two islands, Trinidad and Jamaica, is shown in table 13, 
while table 12 gives the population of the four islands at the 
age period 0-15,— that is, that period of age least affected 
by the disturbing factors of emigration or immigration. It 
will be seen that for the two islands which are largely 
affected by immigration, the proportion of young persons is 
considerably less than in the other islands, where the con- 
trary cause — that is, emigration —is in active operation. 
But the fact is still more clearly demonstrated in tables XIV 
and XV, in which the changes in the age distribution of the 
population for the island of Jamaica are given for the two 
census periods 1881-1891, as well as the changes in the 
proportion of the sexes at the age-period 15-45, that is, the 
period largely affected by emigration. The consequent effect 
of this abnormal condition of the population will be more 
fully shown later in connection with the tables of vital and 
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moral statistics of the island. During the years of the active 
operations on the proposed Panama Canal, large numbers of 
the population of Jamaica went to the isthmus, if for no 
other purpose than to fill the countless graves along the line 
of this unfortunate undertaking. 

The vital statistics of these islands, as far as they have 
been deemed available for this paper, are given in the next 
series of ten tables. In race study no statistics are of greater 
value than the statistics of natality and mortality, for it is in 
them that the life history of a race can be traced, and the 
tendencies of a race be ascertained with an almost unerring 
degree of accuracy. It is extremely fortunate, therefore, 
that we have for at least three of these islands a complete 
and reliable record of vital statistics for a period of sufficient 
length. For Bermuda the statistics are none the less inter- 
esting, even if the population is rather small, for we have 
here the birth and death rates for both races, which is not 
the case for any of the other islands. 

The registration reports of this island cover a period of 28 


years, and are complete and comprehensive in details. For 


the Bahamas I can only give the returns for the year 1892, 
which have been furnished me in manuscript through the 
kindness of the present United States Consul. The death 
rate is not excessive, in view of the general unhealthy condi- 
tion of the islands during the summer months. In Barba- 
does the death rate is 10 per 1000 higher than in the Baha- 
mas, while the birth rate is only 3 per 1000 greater. When 
the extreme density of the population of this island is taken 
into consideration, as well as the high birth rate, some other 
causes than local climatic or sanitary condition must be 
responsible for this excessive mortality. It is much to be 
regretted that no vital statistics should be collected in this 
island, which presents by: far the most, complex phases of 


negro life in the West Indies. 





TABLE XV 


Births per 1 
Deaths 
Excess 


TABLE XIX. 


TABLE XX. 


1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 


1887-88 


000. 


The Negro in the West Indies. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


BERMUDA. BIRTH AND DEATH RATEs. 


1881. 


White. White. Colored. 


Colored. 


40.25 
25.66 


15.69 


3R.84 
19.21 
19.63 


XVII. BAHAMAS, 1892. 

Per 1.000 
Births, 39.7 
a ee 27.3 


Excess of births over deaths, 12.4 


X VILL. BARBADOES, 1891. 
Per 1,000. 
42.61 


37.26 


4,469 


6,794 


Births, . 
Deaths, . 


Excess of births over deaths, 975 5.35 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATE OF TRINIDAD, 1879-1893, 


Birth Rate. | Death Rate. Birth Rate. | Death Rate. 





BIRTH AND DEATH RATE OF JAMAICA, 1882-184, 


Birth Rate. | Death Rate. Birth Rate. Death Rate. 


35.7 20.4 1888-89 
41.5 
36.1 
37.8 
36.1 
34.7 


39.1 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


1893-94 
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TABLE XXI. 


Birth Rate. 


1880-81 30.6 


1882-83 31.9 
1884-85 34.9 
1885-86 31.7 
1886-87 30.6 

36.6 


1887-88 | 


1879 

1880 

1881 
1882 
1883 

| 1884 

| 1885 
1886 

| 1887 

1888 

|Average, 1879-88 


City or Village. 


Bahia Honda.......... 


NAcc ca csveccscees 
Cardenas....... 


a tina aks ik in dein i meni ant 


, ee 


SII, 0 isis ccsscsscscccsseseses 


EE OE ee TT 
i oecaiaia y a ettal@aneaeae 


I né vcedenehavenseeu 
San Jose de las Lajas............... 


Death Rate. 


38.8 
3.0 
34.5 
37.8 
39.4 


299 


Vera 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 





TABLE XXII. 


PARISH, 1879-88. 


The Island. 


16.0 


17.3 
19.2 
18.4 
17.3 
18.6 
18.8 
16.8 
17.9 
16.4 


17.5 


TABLE XXIII. 


I itis ia oss cnieitineniceiankeid henson 
are 


1879 
1877-78 
1878 
1878 
1861-63 
1876-78 
1861-63 
1876-78 
1879 
1874-79 
1876-78 
1861-63 
1876-78 

1878 

1878 

1879 

1861-63 
1876-78 
1876-78 
1877-78 


1876-78 


1888-89 


MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION (PER 10,000), ISLAND OF 
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Birth Rate. 


32.7 
31.8 
29.6 
34.2 
30.9 
35.5 


Kingston Parish. 


51.3 
50.7 
46.4 
36.3 
39.6 
39.6 
38.6 
41.2 
36.5 
31.3 


43.5 


White. 


46.41 
36.60 
28.50 
23.50 
51.12 
36.52 
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BIRTH AND DEATH RATE OF KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 1881-94. 


Death Rate. 
35.8 
34.1 
27.0 
26.2 
23.2 


24.6 


JAMAICA AND KINGSTON 


MORTALITY STATISTICS OF CUBA, W. I. (RATE PER 1000 OF POPULATION.) 


Colored. 


170.29 
53.70 
34.50 
33.70 
73.38 
62.11 
61.07 
52.00 
39.71 
49.00 
47.14 
45.67 
56.68 
47.94 
65.91 
61.03 
26.06 
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TABLE XXIV. 
MORTALITY PER 1000 OF POPULATION AT SIX GROUPS OF AGES. 


] 





| Trinidad. Jamaica. 
| 0-1 | 171.00 | 292.71 
0- 5 74.84 88.37 
5-10 12.86 9.83 | 
10-20 | 7.28 5.30 
| 
| 20-40 13.63 14.80 
| 40-60 = | 34.21 22.88 =| 
! 
TABLE XXV. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN TRINIDAD ACCORDING TO NATIVITY (PER 1000 UNDER 1 YEAR). 





1889. 1890. 

| —a = a 

Native Population... .. 199.75 185.83 
East Indians........... 134.28 | 134.92 


For Trinidad and Jamaica the statistics are complete and 
of exceptional value. In the former it is possible to observe 
the effect of climatic, economic, and social changes on the 
East Indian population in comparison with the general or 
colored population. In Jamaica it is possible to study the 
effect of urban life on the general death rate in a compre- 
hensive manner. For Trinidad I have the reports for the 
period 1879-1893, and for Jamaica for the period 1887-1894. 
The mean death rate of Jamaica has decreased from 22.76 in 
1881-1885 to 22.27 in 1891-1893; while in Trinidad the rate 
has fallen from 28.90 for the first period to 27.49 in the last 
period. This is in contrast to the tendency of the negro 
mortality in the United States, where the rate has constantly 
been on the increase for the past thirty years. The birth 
rate for Trinidad has fallen in the period 1879-1893, against 
a stationary condition in Jamaica. For Kingston the birth 
rates are below and the death rates in excess of the general 
rates for the whole island. There has been a constant de- 
cline in the Kingston death rate which is worthy of consid- 
eration, in view of the constant and excessive increase in the 


daaigeertireaanaenPcapmatamtnes -- 
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death rate of the colored population of the cities of the 
United States. The mortality from consumption is very 
much higher in Kingston than in the island at large, but toa 
certain extent this is, no doubt, due to the want of proper 
medical attendance in the rural portions of the island. The 


effect of urban life in promoting an increase in the mortality 


from this disease is well shown in the constancy of the differ- 
ence of the urban and rural rates. The decrease in the mor- 
tality from this cause is remarkable, in view of the constant 
increase in the mortality from consumption among the col- 
ored population of the United States. 

The vital statistics of Cuba are not for recent periods, but 
of value, in that they afford some explanation in regard to 
the probable causes of the gain of the white population on 
the colored element during recent years. In Cuba, as well 
as in the United States, a remarkable difference is shown to 
exist in the death rates of the two races. There, as here, the 
negro rates largely exceed the rates of the white population, 
and in consequence the proportionate increase is in favor of 
the latter, since the colored race does not make upin a much 
larger fertility the loss sustained in the greater mortality. 
In Bermuda, as was shown, the birth rate of the white ele- 
ment is even in excess of that of the colored. It has been 
impossible for me to obtain information for more recent years. 
The table here given has been compiled from the report of 
the United States Yellow Fever Commission of 1879-80. 

The effect of age on mortality is presented in table XXIV 
for Trinidad and Jamaica. It was shown in table XIX that 
the general death rate of Trinidad is in excess of the mortality 
of Jamaica; but on account of the difference in the age and 
sex distribution no comparison of gross death rates for these 
two islands is of any value,—in fact, misleading. In the 
table now under consideration it is shown that only for the 
two age periods 5-20 and 40-60 is the mortality of Trinidad 
in excess of the corresponding death rates for Jamaica. The 
infant mortality is less in Trinidad than in Jamaica, but 
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greater among the native population of the latter island than 
among the East India element. 

The reports of the registrars of these islands are deserving 
of a careful study on the part of the student of the race 
problem and race tendencies in the United States, for no 
such comprehensive and valuable documents are in existence 
for any Southern State of this country. 

A determined effort in this direction has been made in the 
States of Alabama and Florida, but the reports are still in- 
complete, and in consequence a discussion of the vital sta- 
tistics of the negro in the United States must necessarily be 
incomplete, since only the statistics of the larger cities are 
available for this purpose. 

The next five tables deal almost exclusively with the sta- 
tistics of illegitimacy. It is of importance in connection 
with these tables to know the conjugal condition of the pop- 
ulation of these islands. The data pertaining to this ele- 
ment of the population are given in table XX VI for the four 
islands,— Barhadoes, Trinidad, Jamaica, and the Bahamas. 
It is doubtful if similar conditions exist in any other civil- 
ized country. Or it may be asked if countries with condi- 
tions like these can claim recognition as being civilized. 
With percentages of unmarried persons from 69.2 to 81.8, 
the prevailing immorality as given in the tables of illegiti- 
macy is easily understood. In happy contrast to this truly 
appalling condition in these islands, it may be stated that in 
the United States, in 1890, the percentage of the unmarried 
was 58.84 for the white and 62.51 for the colored population. 
It will be noted that the percentage of the unmarried is 
smallest in the Bahamas, where we also find the largest 
white element. 

TABLE XXVI. CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION, 
Total Population. Unmarried. Per Cent of Total. 
Barbadoes 182,867 rf 76.8 
Trinidad*......... 86,941 ,106 81.8 
Jamaica 639,491 495,786 77.5 


NG cw nsacecsel 47,565 32,878 | 69.1 


* Natives only. 
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TABLE XXVII. ILLEGITIMACY (PER 100 OF TOTAL BIRTHS). JAMAICA. 


cingst cing 
The Island. —~— - The Island. Kingston 
Parish. Parish. 


1878-79 65.5 1886-87 59.7 
1879-80 67.7 1887-88 60.1 
1880-81 61.8 1888-89 58.7 
1881-82 1889-90 62.3 
1882-83 1890-91 60.8 
1883-84 ; 2. 1891-92 62.0 
1884-85 1892-93 62.1 
1885-86 1893-94 





TABLE XXVIII. ILLEGITIMACY IN TRINIDAD (PER 100 BIRTHS). 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 


1888 73.3 
1889 ' 72.8 
1890t 61.9 
1891t 61.6 
1892t 60.3 
1893t 61.2 





| For the native population only. 


TABLE XXIX. ILLEGITIMACY IN BERMUDA. 


White. Colored. 
——— | Per Cent. - Per Cent. 


Total. Illegitimate. Total. Illegitimate. 


1872-81 2,198 66 3,229 GH 
1882-91 2.026 41 3,466 866 





INTER-MARRIAGES IN BERMUDA. 


1879 11 1884 ‘ 1889 
1880 1885 1890 
1881 1886 i 1891 
1882 1887 : 1892 


1883 8 1888 8 1893 


1879-83 35 1884-88 ‘ 1889-93 











In table XX VII the statistics of illegitimacy are given for 
the island of Jamaica for the period 1878-1894 in per cent 
of the total number of births. The rate has remained almost 
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stationary since 1878, and is slightly in excess in Kings- 
ton over the rate for the island in general. ‘The large de- 
crease in the male population of this island, as shown in table 
XV, does not seem to have had much effect on the ratio of 
illegitimate births. The apparent increase from 1878-87 to 
1888-94 is probably due more to a more careful system of 
registration at the present time. The illegitimate birth rate 
of Trinidad is unduly increased for the period 1882-89 
through the coolie births, which are nearly all considered 
illegitimate. For the last four years I give the rates for the 
native population only, which, as will be seen, is almost 
exactly the same as the rate of Jamaica. 

For Bermuda the statistics are of especial interest, in that 
the distinction of color is made, and a study in comparative 
moral conditions is possible. As will be seen, the white rate 
has fallen from 8 per cent in 1872-81 to 2 per cent in 1882- 
91, against a decrease in the colored rate from 29.2 per cent 
in the first period to 24.8 per cent in the second period. 
These are, perhaps, the most encouraging statistics that have 
been met with in this chapter of vice and immorality, but it 
remains to be seen whether this change will be permanent or 
only transient. In the cities of this country for which the 
data are available the condition is not encouraging, but, on 
the contrary, the rate of illegitimacy of the colored popula- 
tion of Washington, D. C., for 1893, is 27 per cent, against 
an average rate of 22.22 per cent for the period 1879-93. 
The white rate, however, has at the same time fallen from 3 
per cent during the period 1879-93 to 2.8 per cent in 1893. 
For Mobile, Ala., the respective percentages are 3 per cent 
for the white and 26.6 for the colored population, for the 
period 1889-93. For Knoxville, Tenn., the reported rate 
during the same period is 3 per cent for the white and 22. 
for the colored population. 

The table of statistics of mixed marriages for the Bermuda 
Islands is interesting and valuable, and more so if compari- 
son be made with similar statistics for certain States or cities 
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of this country. Data collected for a number of communi- 
ties in this country support the fact brought out in this table 
for Bermuda, that the small number of abnormal unions of 
whites and blacks is on the decrease in the United States as 
well as in the Bermudas. In Barbadoes the mixed element 
has shown a tendency to decrease; and since the white ele- 
ment is an unimportant factor in this island, the tendency 
toward a reversion of the population to the African type is 
well proven. 

I can only briefly touch on the educational statistics of 
these islands. The four tables contain the most important 
data, and give the progress in education in Jamaica since 
1861; the decrease of the proportion of persons who signed 
the marriage register with a mark for the period 1881-94; 
the same information for Trinidad, and the proportion of 


ey : : 
ersons i% i 3 ahi as S91. 
persons able to read and write in the Bahamas in 1891 


TABLE XXX. EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF JAMAICA. 
PERSONS ABLE TO READ AND WRITE (OVER 5 YEARS OF AGE). 


Per Cent. 


TABLE XXXI. PERSONS SIGNING THE MARRIAGE REGISTER WITH A MARK. 


Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total. Males. Females. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1sx+ 

IS8D | 

1886 5D. 64. 

1887 | 5 64. 

1888 57.3 64.: 
1889 ‘. 65.5 
1890 § 64.9 
isn | 56.3 63.7 
1892 5 61.6 
1893 52.6 60.0 
1894 
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TABLE XXXII. 
PERSONS SIGNING THE. MARRIAGE REGISTER WITH A MARK. TRINIDAD, 1882-93, 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total. Total. 


56.0 RSI 49.0 
48.6 88! 45.5 
47.4 8 44.8 
55.0 8 46.5 
56.9 892 53.0 
42.3 39% 42.0 





TABLE XXXIIL. 
PERSONS ABLE TO READ AND WRITE, BANHAMA ISLANDS, 1891. 


Total population, . . . . .. +. + « » 47,565 
Able to read and write,. . .... . . « 22,414 
of 4 ee 


These tables are of especial value in connection with the 
tables of statistics of illegitimacy, since, as will be made 
plain if the two are compared, the educational progress of 
the population has been absolutely without effect on the pre- 
vailing immorality. It is shown in table XX XI that the pro- 
portion of illiterate women has decreased from 66.8 per cent 
in 1881 to 59.4 per cent in 1894, but at the same time the 
illegitimate rate has remained unaffected, if not been on the 
increase. It would thus seem as if the mere fact of mental 
instruction in the West Indies, as well as in our own capital 
city, did not suffice to encourage or promote a corresponding 
progress in morality. At the time of the emancipation of 
the negroes in the West Indies it was asserted, by individu- 
als as well as by the Royal Commission on the affairs of the 
islands, that the moral progress of the emancipated blacks 
had been considerable, and that marriages were largely on 
the increase. The statistics of conjugal condition previously 
given in this paper prove that, on the contrary, the prevail- 
ing moral condition ef the colored population of these 
islands is worse today than it could have possibly been in 
the past, and that, with the exception of the Bermudas, the 
tendency does not seem to be upward, but toward a still 
lower level of immorality and vice. 
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It has been my purpose in this paper to call the attention 
of the student of the condition and tendency of the negro in 
the United States to the valuable body of facts available in 
the statistical and historical records of the West Indies ; and 
out of a mass of material I have selected such facts as 
seemed to indicate certain tendencies of the population of 
these islands,— tendencies which, if rightly interpreted and 
understood, will be of value in a scientific study of the 
present-day condition and tendencies of the negro in the 
United States. 





Hull House Maps and Papers. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





HULL HOUSE MAPS AND PAPERS. 


A Presentation of Nationalities and Wages in a Congested District 
of Chicago, together with Comments and Essays on Problems Growing 
out of the Social Conditions. By Residents of Hull House, a Social 
Settlement at 335 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York and Boston. 1895. 

This volume is made up of ten essays with two large colored maps 
(modelled on Booth’s London maps, but more detailed), giving the 
distribution of individuals of different nationalities, and of families of 
different weekly incomes, throughout a selected district. There is 
beside an appendix, describing briefly but readably, the various activi- 
ties of Hull House. The essays fall into three groups, as suggested 
by the title, dealing respectively with racial conditions, industrial con- 
ditions, and with various of the social and ethical problems involved. 

The last group, which is not to any large degree statistical, consists 
of a paper-by Miss Addams on The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor 
Movement, one by Miss Starr, who with Miss Addams founded Hull 
House, on Art and Labor, and a valuable critical account of the Cook 
County Charities, by Miss Lathrop, a Hull House resident and a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Board of Charities. 

The papers dealing with industrial questions are The Sweating 
System, by Mrs. Florence Kelley ; Wage-Harning Children, by Mrs. 
Kelley and Alzina P. Stevens; Receipts and Expenditures of Cloak 
Makers in Chicago by Miss Eaton; and Miss Holbrook’s comments 
on the Wage Map. Miss Eaton’s results appear more at length in 
another place in this journal, and therefore need no comment here. 
Mrs. Kelley’s papers deal largely with legislation, and especially with 
the act of 1893,* under which she is inspector. It is certainly not 
creditable to Illinois that her laws contain no requirements as to safe- 
guards to machinery, as to children employed outside manufacturing 
establishments, nor even, after all the agitation of the subject in Penn- 


* The decision that the “ eight-hour clause” of this law is unconstitutional has lately 


called attention to it. Other clauses of the law are unaffected. 
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sylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, as to retaining children in 
the contaminating atmosphere of almshouses.* 

The utter absence of effectual competition, and the suspension of 
equalizing tendencies, in a trade carried on by workers speaking nine 


different languages (to speak of none of the other existing obstacles) 
is strongly brought out in the paper on the sweating system, and the 
factt that five women, working in the same building for the same 
sweater on the same work, received five different piece-rates, the low- 
est little more than a third of the highest, is a striking proof of the 
chaos resulting. 

The value of the “ wage map” seems to be largely diminished by 
the method of calculation employed. The data are no doubt accu- 
rate, being, for both maps, a transcript of certain of the returns as they 
were gathered for the report on Slums of Great Cities, just issued by 
the national labor department. Miss Holbrook says: “ In estimating 
the average weekly wage for the year, first the number of unemployed 
weeks in each individual case was subtracted from the number of 
weeks in the year, the difference multiplied by the weekly wage when 
employed, and the result divided by fifty-two; then the amounts re- 
ceived by the various members of each family, thus deterfained, were 
added together, giving the average weekly income of the family 
throughout the year.{ . . . It may seem at first sight misleading to 
all each single man of over twenty-one a ‘family.’ . . . But in this 
neighborhood generally a wife and children are sources of income as 
well as avenues of expense.”§ It is of comparatively little use to 
know that most of the families in the district receive from five to ten 
dollars a week when the number of the family varies as it must, and 
no average size is given. Indeed, the topographical presentation of 
this class of facts would not be so interesting in any case as that of the 
distribution of nationalities. On the other hand, the information as 
to the location of brothels, their complete segregation, and their 
monopoly of their own region is of distinct interest. Of still more 
painful import is the fact that the inmates of these houses are “ almost 


invariably” American girls, the great majority of them from the 
central-eastern states. 
The papers dealing with questions of nationality are The Chicago 


Ghetto, by Charles Zeublin; The Bohemian People in Chicago, by 


* Cf. pp. 66, 53, 148. t Noted on p. 40. t{P.7. §P. 21. 
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Josefa Humpal Zeman; Remarks upon the Italian Colony in Chicago, 
by Alessandro Mastro-Valerio; and Miss Holbrook’s account of the 
general situation in connection with the map of nationalities. In the 
third of a square mile here studied eighteen nations are represented, 
and the chart of their distribution shows how they are sometimes 
massed in clannish groups, and sometimes intermingled. In one house 
were Negroes, Italians, Chinamen, Russians, Poles, Germans, Swiss, 
French-Canadians, Irish, and Americans. 

The separate studies of the three chief colonies are made with sym- 
pathy, if not with partiality, and contain considerable information. 
That on the Italian colony may be compared with the similar one by 
Mr. Howerth in a late number of the Charities Review, though Mr. 
Mastro-Valeriv has the advantage of an acquaintance with the home 
conditions previous to migration. The facts in regard to the Bohe- 
mians are probably least generally known. How many realize that 
Chicago, beside its other elements, contains the third largest Bohemian 
city in the world, a colony of 60,000 or 70,000 people with their own 
churches, schools, theatres, labor unions, and political associations ? 
The Bohemian papers published in Chicago number sixteen, and forty 
or more Bohemian building and loan associations aid the immigrant to 
acquire a home in his adopted country. Mr. Zeublin’s paper is, in- 
trinsically, at least equally interesting, but Jewish life has already been 
the subject of various studies, of some of which he gives a list. 

All of these papers are valuable for their suggestions as to the per- 
sistence or modification of national traits and customs under the pres- 
sure of a great American city. 

EmILy GREENE BALCH. 





LABOR STATISTICS. 


Fifth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Indiana, 
Jor 1893-94. William A. Peelle, Jr., Commissioner. 

Pages 1-110 are concerned with women wage earners of Indianap- 
olis. Out of 500 girls reported upon, it appears that all but 31 were 
born in the United States. Among these no girls doing clerical or 
office work were born abroad. Of 1000 parents 550 were native 
born, while 450 were foreign born ; 86 per cent of these wage earn- 
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ers were living at home. The average age was 23.7; 26 of these 
so-called “ girls’ are reported 40 years and over. A statistical report 
ought to be accurate in its terminology, and call women “ women.” 
The average time at work of these women is reported to be 7 years, 
and the average time engaged in the present occupation, 4.9 years. 
The average age when they began work is 16.7 years. 

An interesting table is given showing the previous occupation fol- 
lowed by women. It appears that the factory feeds other ranks of 
labor instead of being fed by them. The occupation which has been 
abandoned by the next largest number is that of dress making or 
needle work, of which 32 had entered other ranks; 374 of the 500 
women had followed only the occupation in which they were found. 
The average number of hours worked per day was 9.9. Of these 
500 working girls 119 are reported as regularly doing housework at 
home, 90 regularly making their own clothes, and 91 doing both; 313 
of these women had no vacations ; 6 per cent of the whole number 
were given a vacation with pay. The average time lost through 
sickness by the girls is .92 per week. ‘The highest proportion is 
shown to be candy makers, who lost thereby 3.2 weeks. 

The average weekly wages is $5.66. Milliners average $10.68 ; 
book-keepers, $10.10; 130 girls, or 36 per cent, paid doctors’ bills 
during the past year varying in amount from %2 to $200. In not all 
cases, however, were the doctors’ bills paid for themselves. ‘The 
total amount paid was $2456.70. Of the 500 girls 75 reported as 
giving up all wages to their mother or family ; 32 spent less than 
$100, 28 spent over $500, and the average expense is $257.97 ; 20 
per cent accumulated some savings. “It is safe to say that, were it 
not for girls living at home, many of the number would have been in 
debt.” The majority of those saving invested by the month in build- 
ing and loan stocks, varying from 50 cents to $4 per week. * One 
fact was observed in connection with the apparent morals of the girls 
which was believed to have a demoralizing tendency. In one factory 
the labor in a certain room was performed by employes working in 
pairs. As one part of the labor required considerable physical exer- 
tion and the other part required little or none, a man and a girl were 


assigned to each piece of machinery. In this factory it was observed 


20 girls 5 were married and separated from their hus- 


that out of 
bands, and 2 were divorced. But 1 out of 8 who had been married 


was living with her husband.” 
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A very extensive report is given on the question of domestic labor, 
the tables being based upon 638 returns (from girls found in cities). 
Of these 76 per cent were native born and 24 per cent foreign born. 
Of the parents 59 per cent, however, were foreign born. The Ger- 
man nationality predominates: and thus Gretchen is supplanting 
Bridget. Of the total number of domestics 260 were brought up in 
a city or town, and 378 were brought up in the country. The great 
majority of the domestics’ fathers were either farmers or laborers. 
Among the 242 fathers reported as farmers a considerable number 
owned their own farms. Poverty was rarely alleged by a farmer’s 
daughter, as it frequently was by daughters of laborers and mechan- 
ics, to be the cause of their undertaking housework. Orphanage 
plays but a minor part in sending girls to kitchen labor ; 87 per cent 
of the whole number were single. More servants were found at the 
age of 20 than at any other age ; 29 per cent of the whole number 
were under age. ‘“ This fact of youthfulness coupled with homeless- 
ness, which was found true of only one-third of all domestics, affords 
a poor background for the life of a domestic.” 77 per cent of 589 
girls working in private families are given one afternoon and one or 
more evenings during the week, which they may call their own; 5 
per cent have no time which they can count upon as their own. In 
Iudianapolis the average weekly wages were $3.03, the average in 
the eight cities reported upon being $2.64. More than three-fourths 
get $2.50 per week and over; this amount is, of course, clear of liv- 
ing expenses; 45 per cent of the domestics are reported as saving 
something each year. 

6 per cent saved something under $25 

7 * « “ between. .. . 2and $50 

13 Terre Lo 
se 75 * 100 

5 o 2 « 6 100 * 1% 

The remaining portion of the report deals with coal-mining statis- 
tics, the wheat industries, aud general statistics of commerce, agricul- 
ture and trade. 


Second Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of Illinois for the 
Year Ending December 15, 1894. Springfield, 1895. Pp. 197. 
Florence Kelley, Inspector. 

This is one of the most valuable of the labor reports published. 
The topics specially taken up are: Child labor; tenement-house 
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manufacture ; the eight-hours day ; and an appendix on child-growth 
and its relation to factory inspection, by Dr. Bayard Holmes. There 
is also a synopsis of the laws of the several states. In this report the 
word ‘children ”’ embraces all between 14 and 16 years, and of this 
class there were found by the inspectors in Illinois factories and work- 
shops during 1894 8130. One child in 7, however, of all the factory 
children was found in the employ of 6 establishments; and 1 child 
in 11 of all at work is found in what are termed “sweat shops.” 
Although the law absolutely prohibits the employment of any child 
under 14 years of age in manufacture, it is stated that there are hun- 
dreds who are at work, particularly in Chicago, though not necessa- 
rily in manufacturing establishments. Interesting data are given with 
regard to the difficulty in determining the ages of children. It does 
not appear, in spite of the legislation which has taken place in IIli- 
nois, that the number of children employed has been greatly reduced. 
In fact, the number found in 1894 exceeded that of 1893 by 1674; 
302 boys and 18 girls are found in eight establishments in the stock 


yards, some of them reported as cutting up the animals as soon as 
the hide is removed. During 4 months 135 factory children were 
given medical examination. Each child was weighed with and with- 


out clothing, and had various tests and measurements made, about 40 
in all. Of the 135 children, 72 were found sufficiently normal to be 
allowed to continue work. Of the 63 refused certificates 53 were 
not allowed to work at all, and 10 were stopped working at unwhole- 
some trades. ‘There were 14 children with spinal curvature, 12 with 
heart murmur, 6 with lung trouble, 24 with enlarged glands, 25 with 
defective sight, 6 with defective hearing, and 56 with defective teeth. 
The section on the eight-hours day is particularly valuable for the 
brief and argument in favor of sustaining the law, before the Supreme 
Court in the May term of 1894. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Ohio, for 1893. W.T. Lewis, Commissioner. Pp. 882. 

The larger portion of this report is devoted to farm statistics. The 
investigation presented covers 74 per cent of the total acreage of the 
state. Land in the vicinity of large cities is excluded from consider- 
ation. 20,000 schedules were sent out and 15,000 were returned to 
the Bureau ; but a large number of these had to be returned for cor- 
rection. The chief objects of inquiry were the returns realized by 
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the farmer on the capital invested, and, secondly, what his labor 
yielded him. The total number of farms on which the returns are 
based is 8671. Analyses of the tables show that the average annual 
amount expended for groceries by each farmer is $76.37 per family ; 
shoes and clothing, $85.01; furniture and household goods, $23.87. 
The amount of savings per acre of land under cultivation is given at 
$2.26. The average wages paid hired help throughout the state was 
as follows : — , 

Per winter month, with board, . . . .. . . « $12.21 

Per summer month, with board, .... . . . 415.58 

Per winter month, without board,. . . . . . . 1820 


o 72 


Per summer month, without board, . ... . . 22.73 


The total number of families reported upon was 9659, and in these 
families there were 946 boys attending high school and college, and 
542 girls. The capital invested in farming machinery is reported at 
61 cents per acre and 78 cents per acre under cultivation. 

A few pages are given to a continuance of statistics on the working 
women of Ohio, and various industries have been investigated in 
order to show the amount of female employment in such industries. 
Continuous tables are given of the work of the free employment bu- 
reaus. The total number of situations wanted, reported at the five 
state employment offices, was 26,854; the total number of help 
wanted, 17,229; the total number of situations secured, 13,201. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics of Michigan for the Year Ending February 1, 1895. Charles 
H. Morse, Commissioner. Pp. 538. 

The subjects specially dealt with in this report are: Statistics of 
farm laborers ; domestic labor; statistics of farm proprietors; mis- 
cellaneous agricultural statistics; recent strikes in Michigan ; pris- 
ons; and prison labor. It is asserted that the statistics show that 
the percentage of farms worked by owners is decreasing, and the 
percentage of farms worked by renters is increasing. ‘ There are 
two explanations for this: One is the tendency of farmers to live in 
towns, exercising more or less supervision of the farm occupied by a 
tenant, the farm being classed as rented. The other is that there is 
more money to be made on a rented farm than if owned. Under 
systems generally practiced in this state, with present prices of farm 
produce, from a financial standpoint there is little question that the 
tenant on the average farm is better off than the owner.” 
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Second Annual Report of Inspection of Factories of Michigan, 
Made by the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Lansing, 
1895. Pp. 162. 

It is computed that in 2688 manufacturing establishments they 
were not working to their full capacity on the average of 16 persons 
sach, aggregating a loss to labor of over 35 per cent. The number 
of children between 14 and 16 years of age employed in these facto- 
ries was 1669. The number of children under 14 years of age 
ordered discharged was 169. The number of fatal accidents reported 
is 14; serious accidents, 79; slight accidents, 35,— making a total 
of 128, as compared with 225 in the preceding year. It is believed 
ge measure due to factory inspection. 


that this decrease is in a lar; 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industry of New Jersey, for the Year 1893. Charles H. Simmernam, 
Commissioner. Pp. 490. 

This report has some 50 pages devoted to women’s work and 
wages, inquiry being based on returns from 3877 working women, of 
whom the larger portion are factory workers. ‘The average income 
from wages was $265. Of the total number, 309 reported a surplus 
above expenditures, and 107 debts above income. As usual, the 
New Jersey report devotes a considerable space to co-operative 
building and loan associations. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics of Nebraska, 1893-94. J.B. Erion, Deputy Commissioner. 
Lincoln, 1894. Pp. 530. 

Pages 17-1055 relate to mortgage indebtedness, giving the returns 
by counties ; and favorable recommendation is made of establishing 
public employment offices. Succeeding parts relate to statistics of 
manufacture and values of live stock, and a considerable part of the 
volume is made up of tables from national statistical documents. 
Pages 485-516 relate to the Union Pacific wage-scale case. 

Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry of Montana, for the Year Ending November 30, 1894. 
James H. Mills, Commissioner. Helena, 1895. Pp. 191. 

The special subjects treated in this report are the returns of wages, 
cost of living, and a directory of the labor organizations in Montana. 
In this latter there is an interesting summary with regard to the vari- 
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ous benefits of the different societies. Part III relates to manufac- 
turers’ and employers’ returns; Part IV, precious and semi-precious 
metals ; Part V, agricultural statistics; Parts VI and VII, miscella- 
neous material. Reference is made to the state census to be taken 
in 1895. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
North Carolina, for 1894. B. R. Lacey, Commissioner. 

More than haif the report deals with cotton and woollen mills, to- 
bacco and other factories. There is an interesting collection of let- 
ters from mechanics, stating their views as to what is desirable to 
improve the condition of the working people, as illustrating condi- 
tions in a southern state. Pages 284-285 contain a list of foreign 


bureaus of statistics. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Colorado, 1893-94. Pp. 471. 

Little original inquiry has been made in this state, and the report 
is largely made up of abstracts and condensations from the reports of 
the United States government, or other states. Pages 240-250 give 
an account of the strikes and labor troubles in Colorado during 1893- 
1894. Several magazine articles are incorporated into this report. 


First Special Report of the Factory Inspectors of Illinois on 
Small Pox in the Tenement-House Sweat-Shops of Chicago. July 1, 
1894. Pp. 57. 

This report is extremely damaging in its conclusions with regard 
to the evils of manufacture in tenement houses where there is dis- 
ease. Special cases and detailed tables are given, showing the 


sources from which the conclusions were drawn. 


Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor and In- 
spector of Mines of Tennessee. January 2, 1894. Pp. 168. 

The first portion of this report contains the laws which especially 
affect labor in Tennessee. The larger part of the report refers to the 
coal mines. 

Statistical Abstract for the Principal and Other Countries in Each 
Year from 1882 to 1891-92. ‘Twentieth Number. London, 1894. 


Pp. 327. 
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PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. 


A Century of American Wool Manufacture, 1790-1890. By S.N. D. 
North, Secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
Pp. 81. 

This descriptive history of the wool manufacture was written to 
accompany a special report on that industry in the Eleventh Census. 
Owing to changes in the administration of that office it was decided 
to omit this historical portion of the report and confine the census 
part more strictly to statistical tables. It is stated that “‘ some of the 
information here collected together has never before been published.” 
This is a reprint from the Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 


Manufacturers for September, 1894. 


Report on Agriculture by Irrigation in the Western Part of the 
United States at the 11th Census; 1890. F. H. Newell. Washing- 
ton, 1894. Pp. 283. 

This report shows the relative importance of irrigation in the arid 
region and the sub-humid region of the western part of the United 
States. The number of persons irrigating their farms was 52,584, 
and the acres irrigated, 3,564,416. The average value of products 
per acre for the arid region was $14.89. This report is well illus- 
trated by maps and illustrations. 


Rapport du Ministre des Finances A. S. M.  Empereur sur le 
Budget del Empire. Pour l Exercice, 1895. St. Petersburg, 1894. 
Pp. 55. Published also in English. 

In addition to the annual statements in regard to the state of the 
treasury, there is a succinct summary of industrial progress in Russia 
during the past twelve years. For example, the manufacture of 
cast iron has risen from 27.3 million poods in 1881 to 70.8 million 
poods in 1893; the manufacture of iron has risen from 17.9 million 
poods in 1880 to 30.1 million poods in 1893; the production of steel 
has increased from 18.7 million poods to 29.8 million poods in the 
same period ; manganese has increased from 0.6 million poods to 15.2 
million poods in 1893. Quicksilver has increased rapidly, so that 
now Russia is an exporter instead of an importer. The yield of coal 
has risen from 200.9 million poods in 1880 to 460.2 million poods in 
1893. The production of salt has increased from 47.5 to 88 million 
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poods. There has been an immense development of mineral oils. 
In 1880 the yield of naphtha was only 21.4 million poods; in 1893, 
337 million poods. There has been a marked progress in cotton 
growing, and at present Russian cotton meets about 25 per cent of 
the home demand. The number of spindles now amounts to about 
six millions, and there are two hundred thousand looms. ‘The manu- 
facture of sugar has risen from 15.9 million poods to 35.6 million 
poods. During these thirteen years the export of goods has exceeded 
the import by more than 2000 million roubles. There has been a 
large development in credit facilities. In 1881 the state bank had 
55 branches, and now it has 107. The number of savings banks has 
increased from 76 to 3180, and the total deposits from 9 million 
roubles, on 100,000 accounts, to 328.5 million roubles on 1,500,000 
accounts. 

California Breadstuffs. By Horace Davis. University of Chicago 
Press. 1894. Pp. 517-612. A reprint from the Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy of Chicago. 

The history of California breadstuffs is divided into eight periods ; 
(1) 1769-1821, (2) 1822-46, (3) 1847-52, (4) 1852-60, (5) 1860-70, 
(6) 1870-80, (7) 1880-90, (8) 1890-94. The paper is illustrated by 
four charts. The conclusion of the study is that the wheat yield of 
the state is diminishing, and that wheat cultivation does not pay. 
Other products of the soil pay better, and wheat farming is being 
abandoned. Mr. Davis does not believe that the California wheat- 
grower can stand up long against the present odds, and must turn his 
land to other uses. He must follow the English farmer in going to 
the wall. 

The Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1894. Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Washington, 1895. Pp. exiv, 840. 

This report shows a radical change in form and arrangement, and 
because of the unusual tax made upon the office for this purpose the 
usual résumé is omitted. The report is now somewhat similar in 
form to one of the larger volumes of the Census office. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
December 1, 1894. Washington. Pp. 271. 

Appendix G, dealing with statistics of railways, is to be published 
as a separate document. 
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Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting, Hartford Board of Trade. 
1895. Pp. 33. 

Pixley and Abell’s Circular. London, England. February 22 to 
March 15, 1895. 

Ellison & Co.’s Monthly Cotton Report. Liverpool, England. De- 
cember 13, 1894, to March 18, 1895. 

Department of Agriculture: United States. Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 23. Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost. By W.O. Atwater, Ph.D. 
1894. Pp. 32. 

Division of Statistics of Department of Agriculture. Report of the 
Statistician. Washington. September, 1894, to February, 1895. 
Nos. 119-123. 

Michigan Crop Report. Monthly Issues. No. 155, September, 
1894; 161, March 1, 1895. 

Statistical Report of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture. Spring- 
field. August 1, 1894; pp. 47. December 1, 1894; pp. 90. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the San Francisco Produce 
Exchange. July, 1894. Pp. 88. 





ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Gas and Electric Light Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts. January, 1895. Pp. 157, elviii. 

Of special interest in this report are the pages on municipal owner- 
ship of gas or electric-light plants. Ten towns now have plants in 


operation, though only two of these supply gas as well as electric 


light. ‘Three of these towns do not engage in commercial business. 
Statistics are given showing the cost of manufacturing under this 
system. 

During the past year there were 32 deaths resulting from inhala- 
tion of illuminating gas. 

Twenty companies have reduced the price of gas during the year 
ending June 30, 1894. <A very complete table is given showing the 
average candle power and the average price charged by various com- 
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panies. The average price paid by consumers for coal gas to the 
companies selling annually more than 30,000,000 feet each is $1.20 
per 1000 feet. The average price in 1886 was $1.72. 


First Annual Report of George Ochs, Mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
October 15, 1894. 

This report is of special interest as showing what may be done in 
one of the smaller cities in the way of financial reform if restringent 
measures are taken. In 182, before the present mayor came in, 
there were 23 officials in the different departments of the office whose 
total salaries amounted to $16,621 per year. This is exclusive of 
the Board of Public Works Department, the Board of Mayor and 
Alderman, the Police, the Fire Department, and the Tax Assessors. 
In 1893 these functions were discharged by 14 employes who re- 
ceived $11,085 per year; in 1894 this number was reduced to 12 
officials, at a total expense of $7800; in 1894-95 the number is 
represented by nine officials at an expense of $5610 per year. 


Annual Report of the State Comptroller of Nevada for the Year 
1894. Carson City, 1895. Pp. 80. 

The Comptroller notes that there has been a depreciation in the 
value of property to the amount of $2,500,000 as compared with the 
previous year. ‘This is a falling off of one-tenth, and will necessitate 
an increase in the rate of taxation. The vicious system prevails 
whereby it is for the interest of each county to impose a high rate of 
county tax upon as low a valuation of property as possible, in order 
that the amount of state taxes may be decreased. 


The City Government of Boston. By Nathan Matthews, Jr., Mayor, 
1891-95. A Valedictory Address to the Members of the Council, 
January 5, 1895. Pp. 289. 

This is an interesting account of the organization of the city govern- 
ment, with descriptive material in regard to the finances and the 
administration of the various departments. The several chapters 
relate to the organization of the city government, methods of accounts, 
expenditures and revenues, indebtedness, public health, educational 
facilities, building operations, public streets, lighting, protection against 
fire, relief of the poor, parks, civil service, and municipal invest- 


mepts. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Con- 
necticut, with a Registration Report for 1893, relating to Births, 
Marriages, Deaths, and Divorce. New Haven, 1895. Pp. x\vii, 
325, 196. 

The estimates of population adopted for calculation in the Registra- 
tion Report are the same as those of 1892, though it is admitted that 
the estimates must be regarded as only rough approximations. In 52 
of the towns the deaths during the rear exceeded the births, and the 
natural loss in those towns was 329. There were only two towns of 
over 3000 population that showed a natural loss or excess of deaths 
over births. Complaint is made of the negligence existing among 
doctors in making returns of births. This seriously interferes with 
accurate calculation of vital statistics, as no dependence can be placed 
upon the birth rates. There is a gradual lessening percentage of 
births of American parents during the last 10 years, and a correspond- 
ing increased percentage of foreign parentage. In 1884, of the cases 
reported, 47 per cent were of American parents; in 1893 but 41.8 
per cent. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of New 
York. Vols. 1 and 2, and maps. New York, 1894. Pp. 869, 510. 


Pages 674-869 are devoted to the mortality returns of the state, 


and Vol. 2 to the subject of tuberculosis in cattle. 


Monthly Bulletin of the State Board of Health of New York. August, 
1894, to January, 1895. 

St. Louis Health Department. Monthly Reports. August, 1894, to 
February, 1895. 

State Board of Health Bulletin of Tennessee. Nos. 111-117. Sep- 
tember, 20, 1894, to March 20, 1895. 

Nashville Condensed Monthly Statements of Mortality. September, 
1894, to February, 1895. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Rhode 
Island for the Year Ending December 31, 1893, and the Registration 
Report of 1892. Providence, 1894. Pp. 193, 271. 

Bulletin of the State Board of Health of North Carolina. Septem- 
ber, 1894, to February, 1895. 
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Supplement to the Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. Edinburgh, 
1895. Pp. Ixxii, 157. 

This report is a summary of the period 1881-90, and is the supple- 
ment published once in ten years. A careful table is given relating 
to the occupation of males and their mortality. In 41 of the 73 
occupations, at the age period 45 to 65, the mean mortality rate per 
thousand is 24.34, the highest occurring under the headings of Jute 
Manufacturer, 36.60 ; Earthenware, China, and Glass Manufacturer, 
37.19; Dock Laborer, 37.42; Mason, Brick-Layer, and Marble 
Worker, 38.24; Messenger, Porter (not government, nor railway), 
42.04; Dyer, Scourer, and Calenderer, 47.95 ; Hotel Keeper, Inn 
Keeper, Publican, 49.27; and Hawker, 53.22. The lowest rates are 
Domestic, In-Door Servant, 12.62; Engineer and Machine Maker, 
12.31; General Shop-Keeper, 11.85; Railway Engineer Driver, 
Stoker, 11.81; and Woollen Cloth Manufacturer, 8.31. 

Clergymen have a comparative mortality figure of 581, that for all 
males being 1000. Advocates and solicitors show a mortality figure 
of 901; physicians, surgeons, and dentists, 1109; farmers, and glaz- 
iers, nursery-men, and seeds-men, 649; game keepers, 487; coach- 
men, cabmen, and grooms, 1271 ; brewers and distillers, 1048 ; hotel 
servants, 1445; law clerks, 1176; bank and insurance servants, 889 ; 
grocers, 917; butchers, 1098; shoemakers, 1201; cotton manufac- 
turers, 783; painters, 1116; coal miners, 973; hawkers, 1839; 
school-masters and professors, 706 ; agricultural laborers, 532 ; ship- 
pers, 530; fishermen, 770 ; commercial travellers, 964 ; hotel keepers 
and publicans, 2308; domestic in-door servants, 599; commercial 
clerks, 1005; chemists, 925; drapers and mercers, 872; tailors, 
1091; printers, 988 ; mason and marble workers, 1441 ; carpenters, 
848, engine drivers, 863. 





DEMOGRAPHY. 


Results of a Census taken for the Night of April 5, 1891. Part 8. 
Occupations. Published by the Government Statistician. Sydney, 


1894. Pp. 152. 
The same classification of occupations has been followed since 1861 
without much variation, In the first place, the population is divided 
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into bread-winners and dependents. Of bread-winners there are six 
classes, as follows: 1, Professional; 2. Domestic; 3, Commercial ; 
4, Industrial ; 5, Primary Producers, including agricultural pastoral 
pursuits and mining; 6, Indefinite. 

The six classes are again divided into orders numbering 22, and 
into 104 sub-orders. The dependents are also divided into two orders 
and five sub-orders. Following this grouping the population is classi- 
fied in age and sex groups, and also by geographical distribution. 
The unemployed are also classified under the same general groupings. 
The same classification is also followed for inmates of charitable and 


penal institutions, and there is also a table for the “ostensible or 


former occupations of vagrants sleeping iu the public reserves of the 


metropolis.” 

Statistics of the Negroes in the United States. By Henry Gannett, 
Baltimore. Published by the Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund. 
Occasional Papers, No. 4, 1894. Pp. 28. Plates, 7. 

The conclusions of this paper are summed up in the following para- 
graph: The negroes, while increasing rapidly in the United States, 
are diminishing in numbers relatively to the whites. They are mov- 
ing southward from the border states into those of the South Atlantic 
and the Gulf. They prefer rural rather than urban life. The pro- 
portion of criminals among the negroes is much greater than among 
the whites, and that of paupers is at least as great. In the matter of 
education the number of negro attendants at school is far behind the 
number of whites, while gaining rapidly on that race. 

It is difficult to obtain an accurate measure of the relative death 
rates of the two races. In large cities it will appear that the annual 
death rate of negroes is very nearly double that of the native whites, 
and that in rural districts the proportion is not as great. 

The negroes marry younger than the whites, and the proportion of 
widows at most ages is greater than among whites. Statistics of 
divorce show more frequent severance of conjugal relations among the 
negroes than among the whites. 

Census Bulletin No. 48, of 1891, by Alfred Russell, in the Pudli- 
cations of the Michigan Political Science Association, No. 3, Decem- 
ber, 1894. Pp. 9-17. 

Census Bulletin No. 48 relates to statistics of negroes. In 1880 


the proportion of white persons and colored in the south central 
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states, including Missouri and Kansas, was in the relation of 100,000 
to 45,997. In 1890 the proportion of the latter class had diminished, 
being then as 41,475 to 100,000. “It thus appears that during the 
last decade the colored race had not held its own against the white, 
and that, too, in regions where the climate and conditions are, of all 
this large country affords, the best suited to the development of the 


” 


colored race. 
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Fortieth Report of the Postmaster-General on the Post Office of 
Great Britain. London, 1894. Pp. 81. 

During the year ending March 31, 1894, the increase in the num- 
ber of letters, cards, newspapers, parcels, etc., delivered in the United 
Kingdom was 2.4 per cent over the preceding year; the largest in- 
crease was found in book packages, circulars, and samples, being 7.3 
percent. The average number of deliveries to each person, of all 
classes considered above, was 74.1. The express delivery service is 
being continuously developed; it has now been made international 
with the chief countries of the continent, as well as with some coun- 
tries of South America. The advantages of this service are not con- 
fined to the transmission of letters. ‘ An instance occurred a few 
months ago, when a young woman who had lost her way applied at 
the Swiss Cottage post-office, and was safely conducted for the sum 
of 3d., by a special messenger, to Hampstead, where a receipt for her 
was duly obtained.” 

There is a steady growth in the telegraphic money orders, the in- 
crease being 33 per cent last year. The British public finds occasion 
to send through the post-office by money orders about two hundred 
millions of dollars per year. There is also an increase in the busi- 
ness of the post-otlice savings bank. The total amount, including 
interest at the end of 1893, was £80,597,641,— an increase of nearly 
£5,000,000 during the year. The amount of stock investment busi- 
ness is also increasing. A million and a half pounds was invested in 
the year, and the number of stockholders is now a little over 69,000. 
The annuity business does not show much increase, and it is asserted 
gular annual payments 


> 


that this method of providing for old age by re 


does not find much favor with the industrial classes. 








AMERICAN STATISTICAL LIBRARY. 


The American Statistical Association possesses a Statistical Libra- 
ry, the result of forty years’ collection, which is designed as a deposi- 
tory for statistical works of every nature. At present the Library is 
placed in rooms 31-33, Rogers Building, Massachuseits Institute of 
Technology, Boston. Its collection embraces not only the publica- 
tions of the United States, but also many valuable reports issued by 
Statistical Bureaus of foreign countries. It also includes the very 
valuable statistical library collected by the former President, Dr. 
Jarvis, and bequeathed to the Association upon his death, in 1884. 
It is believed that the collection and preservation of reports which 
admit of a classification according to statistical groupings, will be of 
great public service, and the Association therefore earnestly requests 


@ generous co-operation in still further enlarging the library in such 


directions. 
Reports of vital and social statistics, registration reports, census 


documents, municipal reports, documents relating to public works, 
reports of trade, commerce, taxation, finance, insurance, industry, 
labor, health, crime, education, and religion are especially desired. 
Due acknowledgment of all donations will be given, and, when prac- 
ticable, an exchange with the Publications of the Association will be 
made. It is especially desired that members of the Association will 
contribute copies of their writings. 
For further information address 
DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 





Publications of the American Statistical Association. 


The New Series of the Association, issued quarterly, will be sent to members of the 
Association on payment of the annual assessment of two dollars. The subscription price is 
also two dollars per annum. Separate copies can also be purchased upon remittance of the 
advertised prices. 


VOL. I. 1888-1889. NOS. 1-8. Pp. 492. 


As No. 4 is out of print it is impossible to furnish this volume complete. Price, without 
No. 4, $3.50. 


No. 1. Statistics of Water Power Emrloyed in Manufacturing in 
the United States. By GrorGE F. Swat, S.B. 75 cents. 


Nos. 2, 3. Park Areas and Open-Air Spaces in American Cities. 
By E. R. L. Gou.p, Pu.D. 

Key to the Publications of the United States Census, 1790-1887; 
with Occasional References to Other Statistical Works. By 
EpWARD CLARK Lunt, A.M. $1. 

No. 4. Life Insurance in the United States. By WALTER C. WriGcut. 

Review of Reports of Bureaus of Labor Statistics for 1887. By 
Pror. RICHMOND Mayo SMiTH. 

Index to Reports of Bureaus of Labcr Statistics for 1887. 

Miscellany: Sanitary Reports of Di. Hall and Prof. Porter; Pid- 
gin’s Practical Statistics; Act for Census of 1890; Census of 
Deaf-Mutes; Extension of Metric System. $1.25. 


No. 5. Notes on the Statistical Determination of the Causes of Pov- 

erty. By Amos G. WaRNER, PH.D. REMARKS BY REV. SAMUEL 
W. Dike, LL.D. 

Statistics of Divorce in the United States and Europe. By Rrv. 
SAMUEL W. Dike, LL.D. 

Miscellany: F'ox’s Regimental Losses in the American Civil War; 
Smith’s Statistics and Economics; Gilman’s Profit-Sharing; 
State Hand-Books; Anthropological Records; Swank’s Iron and 
Steel Report for 1888; Adams’s Uniform Railway Statistics; 
Statistics of the American Navy. 50 cents. 


No. 6. American Railroad Statistics. By Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
Statistics of Municipal Finance. By Pror. HENry B. GARDNER. 
Miscellany: Newsholme’s Vital Statistics; Manual of American 

Water-Works; Chronicle Fire Tables; Two Commercial Geog- 
raphies; English Labour Statistics; Index of Journal of Royal 
Statistical Society ; Tabulation of Statistics; Report of Seventh 
Convention of Commissioners of Bureaus of Labor Statistics. 75c. 


No. 7. Prison Statistics of the United States for 1888. By RoLanp P. 

FALKNER, PH.D. 

An Account of the Collections of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. By Hon. SAMUEL A. GREEN, A.M., M.D. 

Galton’s Statistical Methods. By Pror. JoHN Dewey, Pu.D. 

Miscellany: Insurance Records; Municipal Budgets; Reports of 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics; Statistics of Citizenship in Massa- 
chusetts; Statistics of New Jersey; Railroad Statistics; Mechan- 
ical Statistical Devices; Minor Notices. 50 cents. 


No. 8. Finance Statistics of the American Commonwealths. By Pror. 

EpwWIn R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.B., PH.D. 

Divorce in France. By BENJAMIN F. KELLER. 

Relief of the Poor in Germany. By Pror. A. G. WARNER, PH.D. 

Miscellany: Prison Statistics of the United States for 1880; The 
Mechanism of Statistics; Difficulties in Estimating Gold and 
Silver Production; Strikes in France; Chisholm’s Commercial 
Geography; Suggestions for Taking the English Census of 1891; 
Progress of the Royal Statistical Society ; Collection of Marriage 
and Divorce Statistics; Study of Statistics; Preparations for the 
Eleventh Census; Distribution of Irish Intellect. $1. 











1890-1891. 





VOL. II. 


No. 9. Mortgage Statistics. By GrorGre K. Ho_mes. 

Reviews and Notices: An Annual Census of Manufactures; Voting 

Statistics; Hubner’s Geographisch-Statistische Tabellen; Two Sta- 

tistical Atlases; Comparative Statistics of Springfield Churches; 

Recent Industrial Reports; Minor Notices; and Miscellany. 50c. 

No. 10. The Study of Statistics in Italian Universities. By CarroL_u 
D. WRIGHT. 

Statistics of Private Corporations. By Roianp P. FALKner, Pa.D. 

Reviews and Notices: English Labor Statistics; Memoranda on 
the Fall in Rates of Interest ; Election Statistics of Massachusetts ; 
French Statistical Album. Study of Statistics in Colleges; The 
Fire Losses during 1889; New French Mortality Tables. 50 cts. 

Nos. 11,12. Statistics of the Colored Race in the United States. By 
Francis A. WALKER, Pu.D., LL.D. 

How to make Statistics Popular. By Cuarves F. PiIpGiIn 

Retail Prices in Boston and Vicinity. By WaLtTer F. Cook, S.B. 

Reviews and Notices: Massachusetts Labor Report; United States 
Census Bulletins; Statistical Report of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Banks and Banking; The English Mint Report; Local 
Finance and Taxation; Note on the Statistics of Crime; Price 
Statistics; Problems of Population. $1. 

No. 13. The Growth of Cities in Massachusetts. By Hon. Horace 
G. WADLIN. 

Rate cf Natural Increase of Population in United States. By Hrr- 
MAN HOLLERITH, PH.D. 

The First Census of Massachusetts. By Hon. SaAMuEL A. GREEN, 
M.D. 

The Commercial Death Rate. By ALBERT C. STEVENS. 

Parliamentary Elections in Japan. By THrEopORE M. MacNarr. 

Reviews and Notices: Reports of Bureaus cf Labor Statistics; 
Notes on President Walker's Article on Statistics of the Colored 
Race; the Birth Rate in Europe During the Last Twenty Years; 
United States Census Bulletins; Reports of State Boards of 
Charities and Corrections; Health and Vital Statistics; Statistical 
Year-Book of Uruguay; Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Municipal Finance: Price Statistics; Minor Notices. $1. 

No. 14. A Basis for Statistics of Cost of Production. By Carro.y D. 
WRIGHT. 

A Formula for Predicting the Population of the United States. By 
Pror. H. S. PRITCHETT. 

Weight and Longevity. By T. B. Macautay. 

Some Results of Sanitary Legislation in England Since 1875. By 
Gary N. Carxuns, S.B. 

Reviews and Notices: Longstaff’s Studies in Statistics; Keynes on 
Statistics; United States Census Bulletins; Congress of Demog- 
raphy; Old Age and Pauperism in England; Mortality of English 
Clergymen; Fire Statistics. 75 cents. 

No. 15. The Eleventh Census. By Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Criminal Statistics. By ROLAND P. FALKNER, PH.D. 
Reviews and Notices: Suicide in the European Armies ; Movement 
of Population in France for 1890; Statistical Year-Books and 
Annuals; Statistics of German Cities; French Statistical Album. 
Preliminary Report of the Census of the United Kingdom. 75 cts. 
No. 16. The Census Enumeration in Prussia. By Cart C. PLEHN. 

A Plea for the Average. By GrorGe K. HOLMEs. 

Reviews and Notices. Reports of Health and Vital Statistics; Sta- 
tistics of Pauperism in Hartford; Comparison of Movement of 
Population in Prussia and France; Suicides in Prussia and Italy; 





NOS. 9-16. Pp. 470. PRICE $4.00. 








Anthropometric Statistics: The Census of Austria; The Census 
of Berlin; A French Labor Bureau; Bibliographical Note on Sta- 
tistics of Immigration; Statistics of Vaccination; Semi-Annual 
Census of Criminals in Minnesota. 

Statistical Articles in Magazines and Journals. 75 cents. 


VOL. III. 1892-1893. NOS. 17-24. Pp. 614. PRICE $4.00. 


No. 17. Statistics of Crime in Massachusetts. By Frep. G. PETTIGROVE. 
Development of Statistics of Religions. By M. FouRNIER DE FLAIx; 
TRANSLATED BY ALICE R. JACKSON. 
Net Profits of Manufacturing Industries in the State of Massachu- 
setts. By Freprerick B. HAWLEY. 
Classification of Trade Statistics. By Freperick C. Hicks. 
Proposed Statistical Legislation. By ROLAND P. FALKNER. 
Reviews and Notices: Studies in Jewish Statistics; The Wool 
Book; Divorce Statistics in the United States ; Causes of Poverty. 
Statistical Articles in German Periodicals and Journals. 75 cents. 


Nos. 18,19. A Statistical Inquiry Concerning Domestic Service. By 
Lucy M. SALMON. 
The Theory and Practice of Price Statistics. By R. P. FALKNER. 
Measures of Distribution. By GEorGE K. HOLMEs. 
Statistics of Suicides in New England. By Davis R. Dewey. 
Semi-Annual Census of Paupers in Minnesota. By H. H. Harr. 
Reviews and Notices: A Statistical Study of Illegitimacy ; Mort- 
gage Indebtedness in Europe; Statistics of Divorce in France; 
Anthropometry; A University Course in Statistics; Statistics of 
Prisoners, 1890; A Correction. 
Convention of Commissioners of Bureaus of Labor Statistics. 
Net Profits of Manufacturing Industries in the State of Massachu- 
setts. By F. W. DRAPER. 
International Statistical Comparisons. 75 cents. 
. 20. The Establishment of an Imperial Commission for Labor Sta- 
tistics in Germany. By Cari C. PLEHN. 
French Statistical Publications. By CHarLes D. Hazen. 
Sketch of Life of Robert W. Wood, M.D. By JoHN Warp DEAN. 
Reviews and Notices: Earnings of Women in Michigan; Effect of 
Occupation on Health; Influence of Occupations upon Mortality ; 
Fertility of Marriages in Prussia According to the Religious 
Creeds of the Contracting Parties; The French Population; The 
Geographical Distribution of Sexes; Effect of Parents’ Age on 
Vitality of Children; The Fall of the Rate of Interest and its 
Influence on Provident Institutions; Limitations of Statistics; 
Suicides in the Austrian Army in the Years 1873-90; Ten Years’ 
Growth of the City of London; Work of the Statistical Seminary 
at the University of Vienna; Local Public Records of Massachu- 
setts; The Criminal Statistics of Buenos Ayres; The Average 
Length of Life in France. 
Note from Mr. Francis Galton to Mr. George EK. Holmes on the 
Subject of Distribution. 
Registration Report of Massachusetts. G. N. C. 
Necessity of Revision of the Classification and Nomenclature Em- 
ployed in the Vital Statistics of Massachusetts. By S. W. ABBOTT. 
75 cents. 
Nos. 21, 22. Observations on the Measure of Change. C. H. Coo.ry. 
Cost Statistics of Public Electric Lighting. By Vicror Rosewater. 
Immigration and the Foreign Born Population. By Pror. Rica- 
MOND Mayo-SMITH. 
The Value of Percentile Grades. By LuTHER GULICk, M.D. 





